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ETO 


By a strange perversity those who 
prate most on their right to enjoy- 
ments most often cut themselves off from the truest 
enjoyment. The pleasure which comes of being just, 








Right to True 
Enjoyment 


of being generous and helpful to one’s fellows, is a ' 


form of enjoyment which is not always taken into the 
count. Perhaps one is condemned, for instance, for 
making a liberal contribution to a worthy cause, by 
some one who insists that he ought to have kept that 
money for his own enjoyment, forgetting that the 
giver’s best enjoyment was in the giving. It is a 
serious matter to deny to another that best joy which 
is born of well-doing, and is Christlike. 


—_a 


If there is any one truth of practi- 
cal importance that is taught in the 
New Testament, it is that material wealth is not in 
itself a blessing, and that its possession increases a 
man’s responsibilities and perils, and is liable to hin- 
der his progress in the divine Jife. Poverty is never 
once referred to, by Jesus or by his apostles, as a sign 


of God's displeasure, or as endangering a man’s spir- 


Blessing of Poverty 


itual gain; whereas riches are repeatedly referred to 
as undesirable. Yet, in spite of the plain teachings 
of the Bible on this point, there is a proneness on the 
part of Christians to think that financial prosperity 
is a sign of God’s favor, and that, on the face of it, 
Dives, rather than Lazarus, is the recipient of God’s 
loving ministry. 

os 
Definitions of words vary accord- 
ing to the persons who use the 
words, even though the same term be used by all per- 
sons in the defining. Fresh and important views of 
truth can often be obtained through a child’s defini- 
tions, because they are usually so unconventional, and 
go so incisively to the roots of things. A certain 
little girl of six had been taught the text “ Love 
your enemies.” After she had known it for a year 
or so, she was repeating it, togetlier with other texts, 
one day, when the question was suddenly put to her, 
“ What is an enemy?” She had had no experience 
in enmity, because of her generous and loving nature, 
and her definition was suggestively logical. “An 
enemy,” she said thoughtfully, “is somebody you 
love.” If we were to live up to the Christ ideal, 
would not this definition be stfictly true? And if so, 
is it not a searching reflection upon us older persons 
that we have never thought of looking at it that way 
ourselves ? 


What is an Enemy ? 


OH 


God is all in all. The laws of 
God in all Causes x 

nature and history and mind are 

but the methods of his unending operations and the 
expressions of his benificent purpose. The more we 
understand those laws, and the more simple and 
“natural” appear their operations, the nearer do we 
come to the active First Cause behind and above 
them all, and the more reasonable is the Christian’s 
prayer of faith. No error about God is more easily 
made, and none is more likely to lead to practical 
atheism, than that of conceiving God as active only, or 
principally, within the sphere of the mysterious and 
the ynexplained. In this aspect it was God who 
sent the cholera, until we learned about microbes. 
A psychologist who should endeavor to explain the 
facts of the changed heart and life of a saved sinner 
by reference to the operation of known laws of mind, 
would doubtless be considered by many good people 
yas an atheist, if not a blasphemer. But surely the 
real atheist is he who would degrade Omnipotence 
by moving God on at the end of each year of dis- 
covery until he is out of the field of the familiar and 
the explained, and pushed into the region which we 
feel to be beyond | our human touch. “ But our God 
is in the heavens: he hath done whatsoever he hath 


pleased.” 
B.. 


It is all very well for the child of 
God to have an abiding trust in his 
Father's unfailing readiness to guide him aright; but 
it is quite as important that he should have an unfail- 
ing readiness to be guided aright. God proffers to 
his children a supply of wisdom and grace according 
to their need; but he gives to them the privilege of 
accepting or rejecting that supply, and they must 
take the consequences of their choice accordingly. 
If we refuse wise counsel when it is within our reach ; 


Duty of Knowing 





if we fail to avail ourselves of the services of friends 

who stand ready to help us; if we act on our own 

unaided judgment, when we might have had clearer 

light by going for it to others,—it matters not how 

conscientious we are in our decisions, we must suffer 
from the lack of what we might have had. We have 
no right to worry over mistakes of the past, when we 
did that which seemed best in view of all the light 
then available to us; but we have a duty to get all 
the knowledge and all the sympathy and all the 
counsel we can secure, to enable us to do that which 
is best for ourselves and for ours in our present con- 
ditions or in future emergencies. The failure to 
recognize as from God that which God sends to us 
in the way of friepdsliips, of instruction, or of assist- 
ance, is a failure for which we may be compelled to 
suffer long and hopelessly ; and our dear ones may be 
yet greater sufferers than ourselves in consequence. 


CAS 


Imagination a Spiritual Necessity 


f apyae was when the imagination was supposed by 

many to be essentially heathen and untrust- 
worthy, and the more it was avoided the better. There 
was a great ado,when Horace Bushnell suggested that 
the imagination was a religious faculty, and that re- 
ligion had too long been the poorer for the lack of it. 
Imagination is now no Jonger regarded as a mere 
“luxury of devotion,” but one of the essentials of it. 
True criticism might be conveniently summed -up in . 
the words, “put yourself in his place;” and we are 
now trying to get back, and to put ourselves in the 
prophet’s plaée in order to understand the prophet. 
Imagination is not fancying something to be which 
never had an existence, but to reproduce to the mind 
something absent and distant, so that we can stand 
jn the presence of it and see things from there. _ Im- 
agination is the war by which the soul brings the 
dominion of the “ Elsewhere” under the dominion of 
the “ Here.” 

Half the theological feuds have been due to a per- 
sistent refusal to put ourselves into another’s place. 
Controversialists as a rule used to be more anxious to 
put their opponents into the position of wrong think- 
ing, than to put themselves into their opponents’ places, 
and see how things looked from there. The imagina- 
tion is the traveling powor of the soul, its magic 
carpet. We have no right to judge a thing until we 
have seen it somewhat as its advocates see it. We 
can never understand Isaiah until we have, with all 
the helps at our disposal, put ourselves in Isaiah's 


place. This toilful burrowing of the scholars in the * 


Scriptures, at which we so often look askance, yields 
us at last a thousand things that help the imagina- 
tion. The imagination is not the power that helps us 
to believe things that are not so, but the only power 
that will let us thoroughly into what is so. What 
we all need is transfigured facts, revealing in some 
uplifting moment their real divinity. 

This lack is painfully prominent in the clashing 
and misjudgments of the denominations* We are 
quite apt to think of the holding of some denomiria-” 
tion quite different from ours as nonsense and nar- 
rowness. But it is rather disappointing to find how 


We cannot uuderstand 
5 


long nonsense will endure. 




















































































































































































































































it; and so we sit back in our denominational unimagi- 
nativeness, and wait for the rest to perish, or come 
over to our wiser way of thinking,—but they do not 
come. So long as we think their position mere 
nonsense we shall never understand it. Nothing is 
understood without sympathy. Imagination costs; it 
is not a cloudy and musical drifting of the soul into 
vague and distant regions, but it is very often the 
most homespun and difficult exercise of the soul. . It 
takes good puritanical will to put yourself into an- 
other’s place, to say to yourself, “I have always 
thought such and such an opinion was sheer nonsense 
and error; but I will lay aside my thinking for a 
while, and try to think as that man dues; try to see 
things as he sees them, and why he sees them so; 
search back and find out how he came to think so, 
and what his antecedents were. I will try to see 
whether he thinks differently just to be different, or 
whether he may not have as thoughtful reasons for 
his belief as I have against it.” This costs a man 
some sacrificing exercise, and employs the best there 
isin him. It is not a matter of flights and vagaries, 
but of sterner stuff, and hard thinking, and relentless 
study. One thing we are pretty sure to find out 
about most people, and that is they do not, ag the 
Congregational farmer said, of his Baptist neighbor, 
hold their vpinions “just to be hateful.” 

As we grow older we grow extremely economical 
of denunciation, and begin to suspect that perhaps 
the evidence is not all in yet; and we adjourn more 
frequently, and give the defense plenty of time to 
present new testimony. It comes to seem rather 
sacrilegious to tear down in a moment's easy talk 
. what good men have been a hundred years raising 
up, and into which have been put many lives and many 
sacred honors. If a church stands, and gives refuge 
to weary souls, and inspiration still for noble achieve- 
ment, even though its ways be not as our ways we 
cannot settle its case with a prontpt and easy anathema. 
The imagination helps the other side to say the best 
that can be said for itself, and is more anxious to 
help than to hinder. 

Church unity is now in the air, and let us all hope 
for much from it; but it will stay in the air until 
there is a greater employment of the imagination 
than there has been hitherto on the part of all of us. 
Th Kidd’s “Social Evolution,” there is brought out 
the failure of science to deal scientifically with re- 
ligious phenomena because, while it has very patiently 
dealt with all other phenomena of the human race, it 
has very promptly aud impatiently relegated religious 
phenomena to the region of fancy or superstition. 
But religion persists, and therefore. its persistence 
must be accounted for in some Worthier way; it is 
worth looking into again, So, with the different 
types of Christian experience which thrive and con- 
tinue in spite of our finding them absurd, we must 
find some weightier explanation than that of whim 
by which to account for them. In short, we can do 
nothing with them until we have felt something of 
them, as their adherents have, and then perhaps we 
shall not want to do away with them. 

Imagination helps us to love, arid we are never so 
near loving as when we have really put ourselves 
into another’s place, and realized how many things 
reasonably endear it to him, and how hard it is for 
him to get out of it. Church unity needs men who 
can say good things for the other side and the, bad 
things for one’s own. If all the denominations could 
da this for a little, the cause would be helped. It 
takes no less imagination to see ourselves as others 
see us than to see others as they really are. We 
have to approach ourselves imaginatively. Love is 
unlikely to thrive without a good deal of imagina- 
tiun, it will be a forced and doctrinal and dutiful 
loving without it. It takes a vastly greater soul to 
see the gudd points of an opponent than to see the 
‘bad ones, 

This is no easy acquirément. It comes only by 
prayer and fasting. It demands the best and purest 
ju us, and so we call it a religious faculty. Imagina- 
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tion is the intellect at work on the side of the heart, 
as it always gught to work. All this recent and 
painstaking sear¢h into the life of Jesus has had its 
root in- the demand of the imagination to see the 
world as he sAw it, to get his consciousness about 
men and God, to get back to himself. What was 
once a rebuke, to say that a man was imaginative, is 
now almost a requisite and a commendation. It 
does not deal with what never existed so much as 
with what existed at a distance from us. It is the 
great fact-illuminating faculty. 

But shall we.try to put ourselves into the place of 
everybody? Are there not some things that must 
be denounced at once and on sight? No doubt; 
but, on the whole, nd man can denounce so success- 
fully as the one who has gone through an opinion, 
root and branch, and sympathetically. Sympathy is 
the greatest authority we ever speak with. . It is 
strange how hard many find it to be eloquent unless 
they are indignant. The eloquence of love has never 
been put to the full test of its possibilities. The 
worst punishment you can depict is “the wrath of 
the Lamb,” and you cannot do it until you have ex- 
perienced some of that life. The denunciations of 
love are the only final denunciations. This eloquence 
is slow to kindle as we are slow to learn, but its glow 
lasts longer. The man who uses his imagination has 
the world open to him; he will never find life effete 
nor his brother’s possibilities played out. The morn- 
ings dawn full of possible discovery for him, he does 
not grow old. Suffer he will who uses his imagination, 
but it is the fellowship of the sufferings of his Lord, 
and through them he will know a new Christ of in- 
finite. revealings, and life and humanity will open 
wider gates. Imagination is experience, it is the be- 
ginning of charity, and its conquests have no end. 





An anonymous letter or article may 
or may not contain matter worth 
reading. The rule of The Sunday 
School Times; as often printed at the head of this col- 
unin, is that anonymous communications are not only not 
replied to, but they are likely to be unread. Not many 


Anonymous 
Communications 


can see at once the right and reason of sucharule. But 
here is a letter from a discerning writer in New York 
state, to whom the editor returned a meritorious little 
poem becayse it was signed only with initials, alshough 
the correct post-office address was given : 


I_ was not aware of any rule in journalism against anony- 
mous contributions of the nature of a poem. But its wisdom is 
clearly to be seen, however, and it requires but little reflection 
to see also that it is: disedurtesy té6 an editor to send anything 
for publication to which one’s full name is not appended. 
Although I have written for various papers, and under various 
names, I have never before sent anything to which my full 
name was not given. But my husband’s typewriter, in copy- 
iug my poem, saw my initials on the page margin and added 
them, and then sent the poem to you. I beg pardon for this 
occurrence. 


This correspondent is more than discerning, she is 
fine spirited. Although her anonymity was really the| 
result of accident, she is frank, honest, good-natured in 
her apology. She is not only not offended, but she 
volunteers a strong term as a criticism on anonymity. 
Signatures are not necessarily for publication, but for 
authorization and a guarantee of good faith. But there 
are doubtless persons who will yet tink it strange, and 
perhaps will take offense,on being told that time is too 
valuable for the reading of a letter that is not deemed 
by the writer worth signing. 


— 


Information concerning books that 
are recognized by scholars as stan- 
dard works is always in request.. Many students know 
that the books which they need are easily to be had, 
although they do not know just what those books are. 
Here is an inquiry from Oxford, England: 


Greek Harmony 


When you have a spare corner for Notes on Open Letters, 
will you kindly advise as to the best Greek Harmony of the 
Gospels? Best, I mean, both as to text and arrangement, I 






have heard of one by Robinson revised by Dr. Riddle. If you 
advise this, would you oblige by stating publisher and price? 
1 havé Tischendorf’s Synopsis, but want a good English edition 
of a Greek Harmony, if possible. ; Yes 


The edition of Robinson’s Greek Harmony, revised by 
Riddle, is. published by the Riverside Press (New York 
and Boston: H. O. Houghton & Co, 1885, $2). This 
edition is regarded as the best by biblical scholars, It is 
based on the Greek text of Tischendorf, but gives the 
authorities for various readings, including the judgment 
of Westcott and Hort, Revised Version. Hence it is 
adapted for students familiar with textual criticism. 
The English notes in the Appendix have been brought 
up to date by Professor Dr, Riddle, The original ar- 
rangement of Robinson has been preserved, but the 
various views are given their proper place. This Har- 
mony held its ground for forty years, and the revised 
form will scarcely be improved on during this genera- 
tion. There are good Greek harmonies by Gardiner 
and by Strong, but the needs of this-correspondent will 
be best met by Riddle’s Robinson. 


OW 


If there are too many Suriday-sehool 
teachers who fail to read the interest- 
ing and important links of Bible 
story between the passages selected by the Lesson Com- 
mittee, there are Bible students who are busy enough 
with the sacred Book to discover difficulties that are 
worth clearing up because of their impertance in the 
history of Israel. Here, for instance, is a question that 
comes from a pastor in Wisconsin : 


How often 
did Moses Fast ? 


According to Exodus, Moses fasted twice on Mt. Sinai for 
forty days. Deuteronomy confirms this, but appears to teach 
that he did it three times, thé third time being, not in the 
mount, but on the plain, either in the camp or at the tent of 
meeting “ without the camp,”—the third fast occurring between 
the other two, when he was interceding for the people. Pro- 
fessor Beecher teaches thissin The Sunday School Times (June 
29, Lesson Surroundings; and again, July 6, ‘‘ Dates and His- 
torical Connections ’’), Do you think the record supports this 
view? I think it iswontrary to the almost universally received 
opinion. The following are the references; First fast, Exodus 
24:18; Deuteronomy 9:9, 11. Sedond fast, Deuteronomy 9 : 
18, 26 (Exodus 33:7 to 34:3). Third fast, Exodus 94 : 28; 
Deuteronomy 10 : 10. 


This correspondent is correct in thinking that the 
view thus given is “contrary to the almost universally 
received opinion,” and that may be a reason why no 
one should accept it unless he is conyinced by the evi- 
dence. As Dr. Beecher sees it, the accounts in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy are, as evidence for the middle forty 
days, conclusive. During this time Moses was, to use 
his own mode of expression, fallen down before Jehovah 
in intercession, though he spent part of the time, appar- 
ently, in the mountain, and part in and near the camp. 
In Dr. Beecher’s view, the testimony to this in Deu- 
teronomy 9 : 18, 25, as compared with Deuteronomy 9 ; 
9, 11, and 10: 10, could hardly be made more explicit 
than it is. The evidence from Exodus is equally strong, 
save that it does not definitely state the number of days. 
The interpretation which fails to take account of this 
interval seems to reduce the narrative in Exodus to a 
jumble. On the basis of this jumble, certain scholars 
regard the parts of the account as irreconcilable, and 
therefore as unhistorical, But once recognize clearly an 
interval of about six weeks between the first forty days 
in the mountain and the second, and the jumble disap- 
pears, leaving: the successive statements clear and con- 
secutive. The day after the slaughter of the three thou- 
sand, Moses returned to the mountain to intercede (Exod. 
$2: 30,31). That he did not then remain there appears 
from the fact that the following sections speak of him as 
inthecamp. The next incident mentioned is the plague 
(v. 35), which we naturally think of as lasting several 
days. Then comes the renewed communication (38 : 
1-6), and the putting off of ornaments, whereby Israel 
assumes the attitude of a penitent who is waiting to see 
how his case will be disposed of. This stage requires 
some days or weeks of time./ In verses 7-11 the verbs 
are in the imperfect tense. The Revised Version cor- 
rectly translates “ Moses used to take,” etc. ‘The solem- 
nity there described occurred several times, so the ac- 
count says, and not once only. With the view that this 
stage of outwardly expressed penitence and intercession 
lasted a good part of a period of forty days, we are able 
to understand this section as a part of the continuous 
account, and are not compelled to regard it as a hetero- 
geneous note which has been intruded here. In fine, 
those who follow Dr. Béecher’s argument will see that 
forty days is long enough for the series of events here 
recorded in Exodus, and not too long. 









































































A Voice from Beyond 
By Philip E. Howard 


NTO the shadow she passed. 
Wo is me that I could not follow ! 3 
Only my eyes could catch, through the glint of tears, 
Some one beside her there in the hollow ; 
Some one gentle and white and sheltering, 
Mistily moving beside her, 
In the dim light so lovingly over her bending, 
Lest any harm should betide her. 
Out of the shadow she passed. 
Dittantly heard I a song, 
Floating in silvery cadence over the valley, 
Voieed by a myriad throng. 
Why should I mourn? Nay, rather, 
O dear’one! know I rejoice. 
Love is leaping the reaches of shadow and glory, 
In the gong I can hear your voice. 


Philadelphia. 
C43 
Dutch Bible Teaching 
By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 


MERICANS often wonder that Europeans are so 
conservative of ancient ideas and metlods, Their 
surprise, after visiting Great Britain, increases upon the 
Continent. They fail to notice not only the electric 
light, the palace- and sleeping- car, the American ways 
of housekeeping and of conducting business, but they 
find that in church life conservatism is entrenched, In 
Europe, as a rule, clergymen look with suspicion, and 
often with hostility, upon what is not directly under 
their own personal control. Anything that seems new, 
or out of the well-worn groove, receives a cold welcome, 
—if, indeed, it gets any welcome at all. Surprised, and 
often discusted, the American brands Europe as*‘ slow,” 
and even the Englishman as “ behind the age,” 

Nevertheless, one does not have to live long under the 
cloudy skies either of Great Britain or the Netherlands 
to find the causes of all this, There are reasons for what 
people do in Europe, though the Yankee tourist may not 
always see it at first glance. Europe has a longer history 
than America, and historical roots, often evep when least 
visible, are very strong. Let any Philadelphia or Bos- 
ton girl marry a Dutchman, and live in Amsterdam or 
Haarlem. No doubt, at first she will be tempted to de- 
clare war to the knife against Dutch housekeeping, to 
turn the “ boven house” upside down, and to heap ridi- 
cule on the thick-soled shoes and the stout clothing 
which her Dutch sisters-in-law wear. Yet, probably, 
after many griefs and sorrows, she will discover that in 
such a water-logged country it is necessary, in most cases, 
to do as the Dutch do. So, also, we may say the same 
in general about Scotland or Italy. 

Despite the charge leveled against us* by many 
Europeans that we Americans “ have no historic sense,” 
we still believe that the Germanic people (usually called 
“ Anglo-Saxon”) gained about five hundred years by 
simply crossing the Atlantic. Ours is the land of oppor- 
tunities. We do not have to worship according to Re- 
formed methods, and with Protestant simplicity, in great 
wildernesses of brick and stone, which were once cathe- 
drals, because, forsooth, they are eight hundred years 
old, and must not be altered. With all respect to the 
dead, we do not order our lives at the dictates of the 
graveyard, or of primogeniture, or of entail. We can 
actually do the thing the times call for, and respond to 
the needs of the hour and of the generation without 
Sucrilege. It is not iniquity to go forward. 

We cannot but believe that a kind Providence has so 
ordered it that the Old and the New World are so learn- 
ing, the one from the other, that benefit and blessing are 
mutual. Some experiments can be safely tried in America 
which cannot well be attempted in the old Fatherlands 
of Europe. The New World has already given some 
answers to Old World questions, while the crowded 
steamers on the Atlantic tell how eager is the desire of 
pilgrims from our young land to learn at the shrines 
and seats of their ancestors. 

More clearly than ever before, we have, during this 
summer, realized why Europeans do not so heartily ac- 
cept and carry out the Sunday-school idea so dominant 
in our country, With us, the Sunday schoo! filled, and 
does fill, a real want. It is a mighty civilizer, as well as 


a Christianizing force in the making of our nation. It 
comes to put definite instruction, and’to briag the influ- 
ences of the gospel where these only partially existed. 
In Europe, however, we may say, the facilities for in- 
struction in Bible truth were, have been, and perhaps 
are yet, more fully provided in other forms. Apart from 
clerical jealousy of lay teachers, and from reasons founded 
on opinion and conviction, there are solid grounds for a 
difference of view. The average religious man and woman 
of the old countries thinks the Sunday-school not indis- 
pensable because the other methods of instruction are 
already sufficient. 

We have been impressed with the force of these ideas, 
especially while in Holland. Here the Sunday-schools 
are not necessarily part of the church organizations, 
Often in edifices separated from the houses of worship, 
they are also almost wholly maintained by lay-folk, and 
are practically independent enterprises.. On the other 
hand, however, catechetical instruction by the clergymen 
is both general and thorough. The pastors devote them- 
selves most laboriousiy to the training of the children 
and young people in the catechism, and in at least those 
parts of the Scriptures which illustrate the statements of 
the Heidelberg and other theologians. Furthermore, 
while in the public schools supported by taxation no 


’ religious training is given, and the Bible is unknown 


except as a work of general literature, there are thou- 
sands of “ Schools with the Bible” maintained by the 
evangelical churches. In these schools, biblical instruc- 
tion is given and personal religion is taught every day. 
With such daily training, the need of Sunday-schools is 
not so apparent. 

Nevertheless, it must be said, in all fairness, that most 
of the progressive Christian life among the young people 
of the Netherlands is nourished in the Sunday-school, 
It is too sad a fact to be either ignored, contradicted, or 
made light of, that in most of the state churches the 
young people glare (as Tacitus would have said) by their 
absence. To find any striking connection of young 
people with church life, or participation in worship on 
the Sabbath day, one must go into the Sunday-school. 
It is also an undeniable fact that nearly all those active 
manifestations of modern Christian life which one sees 
in Holland, such as Christian Associations, prayer-meet- 
ings, efficient home and foreign missionary work, is 
mainly the work of those Christians who believe in and 
maintain Sunday-schools. Though possibly wrong in 
our opinion, we incline to believe that among the means 
best calculated to revive the religious life of the nation 
that once led the Protestant hosts is the Sunday-school 
in its best form and spirit. Unless all our experience as 
a pastor goes for naught, we believe that the Sunday- 
school is a fertile garden for the cultivation of Christian 
graces. Consecrated work in the Sunday-school is like 
vital air for the growth of the Christian. We could not 
possibly understand our Lord Jesus as limiting his com- 
mand “ Feed my lambs” to one apostle only, or to a 
clerical teacher merely. 


London, Eng. 
Yoo 


Summering in the Arctic 
By the late Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka 


BOUT the time of year the Arctic, in conjunction 
with ourselves, is having its summer, the Antarctic 
is rejoicing in its winter months. As the Antartic is 
supposed by some scientists to have a milder winter cli- 
mate than the Arctic, or, at least, one not so cold, it may 
be said that the whole earth is in our summer enjoying its 
maximum of average heat, despite the fact that it is 
farther away from the sun, the source of heat, than when 
it has its minimum thereof. 

The summer in the Arctic seema to strike the beholder 
from two different standpoints, according to whether he 
meets it from a lower latitude, or whether it meets him 
after passing a winter in these desolate parts. In the 
first case, it appé&rs—or, at least, it did to me—as if the 
summer weather of the Arctic had been tacked on to 
the similar weather of our winter in one long, continu- 
ous season of cold, ice, and snow, while in the second 
case the Arctic summer appeared as disagreeably warm 
as it ever does with us, owing to the vivid contrast with 
the fearful polar winter through which we-had just 
passed, living with, and the same as, the Eskimo. 

The spring and fall of the year hardly have a repre- 
sentation in the polar weather, the summer jumping 
into the winter, and the reverse, with a suddenness 
that is almost startling. As soon as the sun gets to 
shining night and day, the inroads on the ‘snow “and 


frozen soil is very rapid, and, where a blanket of the 
former material covers the ground completely one day, 
a fortnight of this weather will show nothing but beauti- 
ful green moss, interspersed with alpine-like Arctic flow- 
ers, on which the reindeer and musk oxen revel in the 
finest and most nutritious grazing probably in the world, 

After the summer’s grazing, the reindeer can be said 
to be literally as fat as hogs; for they take on their 
fat at this season more like these porcine animals than 
they do like the deer, elk, or moose of our own country. 
In the winter their flesh is a pale slate-blue color, and as 
tasteless as any other poor meat possibly can be, while in 
the late summer it is a lively red, and interstitial with fat, 
while thick sheets of pure fat, like those on a hog, lie be- 
tween the planes of the muscles. The largest deposit ot 
tood-noo, as the Eskimo cal! this fat, lies over the super- 
ficial dorsal muscles of the deer; and I have seen a piece 
stripped from this part weighing fifteen to twenty pounds, 
and as thick as the three fingers closed. This is considered 
a most delicious morsel by the native epicure; and, after 
a white man has been twisting his tongue around tough 
walrus meat and sole-leather seal, a piece of tender 
reindeer flanked by fat seems good enough for any gour- 
mand, Let the gentle reader try walrus-hide for a week, 
as I did once, and boarding-house hash will seem heav- 
enly for the next nine years., The stomach appreciates 
vivid contrasts, and the difference between tough walrus 
and reindeer is greater than between food-noo and terra- 
pin. I have tried them all. 

This tood-noo of the late summer catch is cached by the 
Eskimo in bundles of impervious seal-skins, and kept 
until the sharp, biting atmosphere of the winter gives 
them an appetite like an Apache, when they devour it 
in great quantities, and, like Oliver Twist, ask for more, 
Occasionally they render it into tallow, and I recall a 
meal in the Arctic where all I had was a piece of this 
reindeer tallow about the size of my doubled fist, It was 
not particularly unpalatable, but for several days after I 
noticed that I slipped up on nearly everything I under- 
took to do. There is only one thing that ranks higher 
among the Eskimo entrées than tood-noo, and that is %j 
the marrow out of the reindeer bones. This candy of a 
the cold-weather climates is the especial delicacy of the 
women and children,—for the’ Eskimo men are very 
fond of their families, as a general thing; but, when 
they are not around, the men make ravenous inroads on 
it. It is nearly always eaten raw, or, better speaking, 
frozen, which, after all, amounts to cooking it, if it is 
partaken of before it is thawed out. I do not hésitate to 
add my testimony to its pronounced palatability,—taken 
in this way. 

The hunting of the reindeer in the summer time, as 
practiced by a number of the Eskimo Nimrods on the 
Arctic coast near the mouth of Back’s Great Fish River, 
is a very interesting proceeding to any one taking in- 
terest in the chase. A ridge is selected which grades 
down into and inclines toward the shore line of a lake 
inlet, or the wide part of a river,—any sheet of water, in 
fact, which will swim the reindeer for a little while as 
they cross it. On this ridge, at intervals of a hundred 
to two hundred yards, small stone monuments, or cairns, 
are built, which are made to resemble the human form 
as much as possible, while the acute-angle side of this 
long row of cairns, sometimes two to three miles in 
length, is always chosen’ so as to enclose some favorite 
feeding-ground of these animals, generally a flat, marshy 
place, rich with green, succulent mosses. Now, if a herd 
of reindeer is’ seen in this acute angle by a herd of ~ 
hyperborean hunters hidden in the hills, the latter (the 
hunters) deploy into a skirmish line across the base of 
the angle, and slowly close in towards the reindeer. 

These s'upid brutes trot along up the incline of the 
ridge until the stone monuments come into sight, and 
which they evidently take for another skirmish line of 
men. They now turn to the river or inlet shore, and,, 
when pressed, take to the water. In the meantime the 
natives have hidden a number of their light seal-skin 
canoes, or kiaks, near the shore line, and, as soon as the 
reindeer are beyond their depth, and have begun to 
swim, the nimble northerners are in their seal-skin 
boats, paddling after them for dear life, and, when they 
are overtaken, dispatching them with lances, spears, and 
arrows, or with bullets, if ammunition is plentiful and 
guns are owned by them,—although it should be said 
that this is particularly the method of those Eskimo, 
unprovided with firearms of any kind. If the reindeer 
are fat, they float on the water after death, and are 
easily dragged or towed to the shore, where they are « 
fastened to a number of harnessed dogs, and pulled 
inland and butchered,—an act which it would not be 
safe to do in the angle of the trap, if any reindeer were 
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expected to enter it within the next week or two. It is 

a curious thing that these stupid brutes will graze 

directly through the line of stone cairns without further 

notice than a suspicious glance or two, but, the second 

the Eskimo begin driving them, they would swim the 

Arctic Ocean rather than be forced through such an 
apparently dreadful and dangerous line of destruction. 
Tt should be said, however, that the polar deer is a far 
more aquatic animal than ‘his congener of lower lati- 
tudes, and the inducement does not have to be great to 
make him take to the water at any time he can. 

The Eskimo of Hudson’s Bay told me that they have 
often driven the reindeer out on the long finger-like 
capes of land that lie between the deep fjords of the 
coast, and the animals, seeing all escape inland cut off, 
have taken to the water, swimming directly out to sea 
until lost to sight. Whether they made great détours, 
end finally got back to land, far to the east or west along 
the coast, or whether they perished, they said they did 
not know, but believed it was more likely the former. 
Sometimes the chase is reversed, and an angry buck, too 
closely pressed and perchance slightly wounded, with 
swaying horns and snorting nostrils turns on his pursuer, 
crushing the frail siak, and pawing it under the water. 

The Eskimo is a stranger to the art of swimming, his 
ice-cold waters giving no opportunity to learn; so if an 
agile companion be not near, or the water shallow, his 
chances of life are small indeed. Water, in fact, is the 
same baneful compound in the Arctic that we find in 
the lower latitudes. The Eskimo, knowing this, never 
touch it, 

The summer habitations of the Eskimo of my acquaint- 
ance were sealskin tents. These are the hair seal of the 
Arctic, and not the valuable fur seal of the Alaskan side, 
the saving of which bothers the politicians so much, and 
the loss of which all of the young married men of the 
country are praying for, Or, at least, this sealskin is 
the material of the main part of the tent where the peo- 
ple live in daytime and sleep at night, it being impervious 
to the rain; but forward of this is a kind of front room 
made of split walrus hide or seal intestines, which is 
translucent, and admits the light,—also the rain if the 
storm beats hard,—a sort of bay-window for the darker 
sealskin, There are two tent-poles with T-crossings at 
the top, while stones the size of a’common hat do 
duty as tent-pins. When the winter comes on, and the 
natives are building their homes of ice, this summer 
sealskin tent, or too-pik, is used as a roof for the house of 
ice, over which it is thrown and tightly lashed. Later 
on again, when the home of ice is replaced by the warmer 
home of blocks of snow, the too-pik is often used to cover 
the bed of snow, over which the soft reindeer skins are 
spread, 

The summer life of the Eskimo is the time he enjoys 
his greatest delicacies, although, outside of his appetite, 
which does not take up over two-thirds of him, I think 
that he enjoys the winter season more than any other; 
for all these creatures are lovers of the cold. At this 
summer season the fishes swarm in the creeks and rivers, 
and, with fish-spear in hand, he seeks some contracted 
rapid in the course of the streams, and there spears the 
ascending salmon to his heart’s (the Eskimo heart leans 
fuudly up against the stomach) content, and perchance 
he builds a cache of big stones in which he stores away 
a cental or two of fish, and which some accommodating 
polar bear or wolverine, later on, will probably so de- 
populate that he need give himself no further concern 
about it. 

This is also the season of eggs, and the native’s love 
for these has never yet:been measured ; for it isas bound- 
less as infinity, and as long as eternity. I got a little 
that way myself after a winter's wrestling with walrus of 
the Pliocene period. In some places the most numerous 
eggs are those of the eider ducks, and in others the eggs 

of the guillemot or dovekie, as the sailors call them, the 
Eskimo name being the simple one of pik-ke-d-lik. 
These are the especial perquisites of the little boys and 
girls, and these youngsters rob certain dovekie nests 
daily with a regularity that would make one think that 
they had them domesticated, and that these hyperborean 
hens could be depended on to lay eggs as well as those 
tamer ones of lower latitudes. Theeider duck’s eggs are 
not so palatable as those of the dovekie’s, The eider 
duck is a disciple of Isaac Walton, and the egg tastes of 
, brown hackle and angle-worms; while the dovekie’s diet, 
whatever it may be, has not such a pronounced pisca- 
torial flavor for its product. Once in @ while the eggs 
of a ptarmigan, or Arctic grouse, are trailed to their 
hiding-place by the lynx-eyed little Eskimo, but they 
ure very rare and correspondingly palatable. Goose 
egg* are sometimes found, and are uot bad; and once 









we found swans’ eggs, but there was more quantity than 
quality about them. 

If the northern native lives anywhere near the ground 
the whaling-vessels plying polar waters visit, he is almost 
sure to try to ship as a part of the crew. Here they get 
a change of diet in the sweetened tea, so weak that it has 
to be helped up thespoutofthekettle. This, with a few 


‘cast-iron crackers, makes a meal for them that Delmonico 


could not possibly rival. They make fine whalemen, as 
they never lose sight of the sporting side of the chase. 
Pursuing a whale is the same exciting event to them as 
pursuing a polar bear. Some way or other we make a 
difference. There is probably something appalling to us 
in chasing an animal that, with the casual brush of its 
tail, can fling a boat over the top of a house (Chicago 
houses excepted). When I first entered Hudson’s Bay, 
I begged to be allowed to accompany the first boat that 
lowered for awhale. The mate, who weighed three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, told me that, heavy as I was (two 
hundred and sixty-seven pounds then), a bowhead whale, 
feeling first-class, could lift me high enough to allow me 
to think of every bad thing I had ever done in my life 
before getting back. As it was imperative that I should 
be on hand next spring to start on the sledge journey, I 
did not press the matter, 


The wages of these native whalemen is almost pitiful. - 


Four or five months’ hard work is given usually for a 
gun (an old-fashioned musket, costing two dollars and a 
half in New York), a pound flask of powder or two, 
a couple of boxes of caps, and a piece of lead that would 
make two hundred to three hundred bullets,—and per- 
haps it wouldn’t. 

Hunting in the summer time is much harder for Es- 
kimo than in the winter. In this latter season the lakes 
and rivers are frozen over, and when covered with snow, 
they can go in almost any direction at their own sweet 
will, and ride on the sledges if they are not heavily 
loaded, There are a thousand fjords and inlets in their 
country, and on these they can navigate with their skin 
canoes and boats; but oftentimes the game shuns these 
localities, and then there is nothing left for them to do 
but to put their effects on.their backs, often weighing 
from fifty to a hundred pounds each, and keep going 
until they can pitch their camps in the game country. 
The ridges are, covered with sharp, rough rocks, while 
the lowlands are filled with marshes, spongy with mosses, 
into which the heavily laden hunter sinks up to his knees 
at times. So, take it all in all, the Arctic summer is not 
so pleasant for the natives of these northern lands, what- 
ever the white men may think about it. 
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A Successful Plan for the Divided 
Primary Class 


By Mrs. w. B. Porter 


PRINCIPAL objection that has been urged to the 
divided class is that “the children have too much 
lesson. First the review, by thé superintendent, of the 
lesson of the last week, then the lesson of the day taught 
to the individual classes, and then the résumé from the 
platform.” Another objection is that the subdivision’ 
teacher may make one thought prominent, the superin- 
tendent another, and the result is confusion in the mind 
of the child. 

This is all very true, and was thought for some time, 
by the present writer, to be a strong argument in favor 
of the undivided class. My experience, however, has 
developed the fact that the lesson can be taught to a 
divided class, with most satisfactory results, without 
using any of the objectionable methods referred to. 

The lesson is taught from the platform by the general 
instructor, who uses objects, blackboard, and many 
methods by which to hold the attention and convey the 
truth to the minds of the restless littleones. This occu- 
pies fifteen or twenty minutes. The children are rested 
then, by means of a motion song, or some simple motion 
exercise, after which the subdivision teachers apply the 
“corkscrew method” for about ten or fifteen minutes, 
confining themselves to gettitig back from the children, 
by question after question, the lesson that has just been 
given in their hearing. Sometimes a teacher begins her 
questioning in this way: “ Children, I want each one of 
you to tell me something that Mrs, —— has just told 
you.” Sometimes they cannot think of one thing. Then 
she tells them to look at the board or at the object used 
in illustrating. In this way their memories.are refreshed, 
and they give out, in their own language, the precious 
truths of the lesson, It is the universal testimony of 
these twefty-seven teachers that the little ones seem full 
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of the lesson, and heartily enjoy having an opportunity 
of telling it. 

This work of the subdivision teachers is not so easy 
as at first thought might appear. I do not consider it 
always an easy thing to so question a little child that he 
may fully comprehend the thought of the teacher and at 
the same time not have the answer implied in the ques- 
tion. It requires careful thought and preparation, on 
behalf of the teachers, to be able to question properly, 
To this end, a teachers’-meeting is held at the close of 
each session, when, after studying intervening Scripture 
and the lesson text for the following Sunday, a brief 
outline of the lesson as it is to be given to the children, 
together with the methods to be used and the practical 
application to be made, is given to the teachers. This 
knowledge of what the children are to have enables the 
teachers to prepare themselves to ask pertinent ques- 
tions, and to press home the one leading thought and 
practical application, 

IT am convinced that by this method we can know, in 
a measure, how much of this saving truth our little ones 
are appropriating, and by it the subdivision teachers are 
most successful in carrying out the Master’s great com- 
mand, “ Feed my lambs.” 

Cleveland, O. — 
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Rhapsody 
By Kate Cabaniss 


AST night I heard the mocking-bird 
Just lose hiniself in song; 
On silver showers of sound there swept 
His little soul along. 


And all the air was trembling where 
I stéod in mute delight, 

Till swift my soul was drawn to be 
Companion of his flight. 


What ecstasy divine awoke 
From tender note or loud; 

What visions sweet were there to greet 
Through sunlight and through cloud ! 


. Each trill a spear more strong and clear 
. Did open gateways fair, 
And tip stairways of melodies 
I followed free from care. 
What joys belong to realms of song 
I drank as néctar deep, 
And o’er the grief of yesterday , 
My heart wnt to ait 


If-songs like this surrey the bliss, 
But half, of those above, 
What rapturous minstrelsy must flow 
From hearts God-tuned of love | 
Clinton, Miss. 
7 
Trigger-Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


HE hard-working Sunday-school teacher picks up 
his cartridge, proudly carries it to the desired des- 
tination, and there explodes it. The shrewd Sunday- 
school teacher uses the scholar as a rifle, and simply 
pulls the trigger. Some teachers, that is, consider them- 
selves as big guns. Other and better teachers seek to 
make practical working guns of theirscholars. Between 
the two styles of teaching there is this difference, that 
the trigger-teaching usually hits the mark, while the 
big-gun teacher finds that the mark, if it is a live one, 
has taken itself out of the way by the time he has carried 
the cartridge to it. 

In big-gun teaching the teacher does everything for 
the scholar; $n trigger-teaching the teacher does noth- 
ing for the scholar that he can help. In big-gun teach- 
ing the teacher thinks; in trigger-teaching the teacher 
thinks how to get his scholars to think. * Big-gun teach- 
ing parades; trigger-teaching stays in the tent and 
issues orders. Big-gun tedching is amusing; trigger- 
teaching is suggestive. Big-gun teaching develops the 
teacher; trigger-teaching develops the scholar. The 
teacher’s true work is to educate, and “ educate” means 
“to draw out,” and not “to carry to,” 

“Oh! our scholars are not loaded,” I hear many 
teachers object. “If we should pull the trigger, there 


would follow only a ridiculous click.” 

But your scholars are loaded, objectors. Though they 
may not be loaded with precisely the information you 
have been seeking from them, theyre loaded with ex- 
periences,—all their short lives will hold. They are 
loaded with temptations and troubles and needs. They 









are loaded with questions and curiosity. They have ir- 
formation, too, any amount of it, that may be brought 
into suggestive connection with the lesson, if you know 
how to make shrewd use of their public-school history 
and geography and science. 

To be-sure, they probably know nothing definite about 
the time of the lesson’s events, or the place, or the per- 
sons, or the circumstances, Well, make them load them- 
selves, As you. rehearse these facts concisely, make 
your scholars write them on slips of paper. Send one to 
the board, to set down what you dittate. Get one of 
their number to read aloud some brief and comprehensive 
summary of the-lesson details. In one or all of these 
ways make them load themselves, and then—nothing is 
accomplished if‘you stop here—pull the trigger ! | 

More than on any other thing save the help of the 
Holy Spirit, a teacher’s success depends on the use he 
makes of the fact that his scholars are already loaded to 
some effective purpose ; and the wise teacher will always 
ask himself, in the course of his preparation for the les- 
son, “ What experiences of the members of my class 
will help them understand this lesson and its truths?” 
One has been sick lately. One is studying geology. One 
has a father who isa banker. One has just seen the 
Mammoth Cave. 

If these things are to be likened to the bullets and 
shot, what is the powder? Must the teacher depend for 
that, too, largely on the pupil? Yes. 

To be sure, much of the powder of successful teaching 
is the zeal and eagerness of the teacher himself. But 
his interest is a smokeless powder like the fulminating 
powder of the cap, whose value is solely to set fire to the 
powder of the scholar when the trigger is pulled. The 
scholar’s interest, the scholar’s powder, it is that must be 
relied upon to do the work, to carry the ball. 

And so in trigger-teaching, much depends on the 
teacher’s ability to excite curiosity and arouse interest. 
He will study his scholars’ likings, and appeal to them 
in his illustrations; their needs, and refer to them in his 
applications. Sometimes he will state the matter too 
strongly, sometimes too féebly; in each case, with the 
express intention to draw out their protest. He will 
know how to use paradox so as to arouse, but not con- 
fuse. He will study different methods of emphasis, and 
will not use one alone. From ‘each lesson he will select 
one truth, and one only, which he will treat with all the 
ardor of a lawyer arguing a matter of life or death. 
Above all, he will remember that the Spirit alone quick- 
eneth, and will earnestly pray that fire from heaven may 
be added to his own little fulminating cap. 

But many a teacher, conscious of all that’I haye been 
saying, does not know how to pull the trigger. It is not 
«0 simple in the Sunday-school as in the school of the 
battalion. The artful teacher will find many ways of 
trigger-pulling, suited to the diverse and changing needs 
of his class and of his topic. Sometimes he will put in 
the scholars’ hands paper and pencil, and set them to 
writing or drawing. Sometimes he will send them in 
turn to his blackboard. Sometimes he will elicit the 
entire story from one, sometimes from ten. Sometimes 

" he will introduce pictures for them to talk about, or maps 
for them te travel over, or objects for them to group their 
words and thoughts around. Always, however, he will 
remember that his best trigger is the little trigger-shaped 
interrogation-point. He will ask questions himself with 
the effectiveness born of careful preparation. Better than 
that, he will get his scholars to ask questions. In all 
these ways, and as many more as there are Sundays in 
the year, the wise teacher will pull the trigger. 

Let no one pass from big-gun teaching to trigger-teach- 
ing with the idea that the latter will prove the easier. 
It is far more difficult to make the cartridge than to pick 
up and carry the ball which the cartridge would propel; 
but, for effective and profitable teaching, better ten 
minutes’ work done by the class than an hour’s work 
done by you in the presence of the class, even though to 
do the latter is far easier than to elicit the former. 

If—as those whe have been doing it all themselves 
will doubtless find it—this trigger-teaching comes espe- 
cially hard at first, let them begin with getting their 
scholars to do something at first hand, though only a little, 
and let them work their way slowly to the podagogical 
perfection of getting their scholars to do everything. 

And does any one fear that this will destroy the per- 
sonality and personal influence of the teacher? On the 
contrary, the trigger-teacher has to put ten times more 
of himself into every lesson than the big-gun teacher. 
The scholars get more of his personality, at the same 
time that they are gloriously, though unconsciously, 
d-veloping their own. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Boy Life in Egypt 


By Mary A. Dana 


« 

“Q‘EE the men! Don’t they look queer!” was the ex- 
clamation of the passengers as our steamer moved 

up to the wharf at Alexandria, and we looked down upon 

hundréds of men and boys, dressed in black, blue, or 

white gowns. 

It is, indeed a novel sight to an American, when first 
arriving in Egypt, to see men wearing gowns which 
sometimes touch the ground, red or yellow slippers on 
their feet, and red caps, green, yellow, or white turbans, 
or perhaps an old shaw! wound around the head, and 
falling down upon the shoulders. 

The boys gre just as picturesque as the grown people, 
and we soon began to look with great interest at the little 
fellows, as we saw them on the street, in the churches, 
and at school. 

They are darker in color than American or English 
boys, and in the northern part of Egypt they have light 
brown skin, black hair, thick lips, black or brown eyes, 
straight eyebrows, and very regular white teeth. In fact, 
a traveler always notices that, no matter how dirty a 
boy’s clothes may be, iis teeth are white and glistening. 
We often wondered how they kept them so white, and 
found that they were fond of chewing sugar-cane, which 
perhaps helps to polish the teeth. They also take great 
eare of their finger-nails, and stain them red, which 
makes a pretty contrast with their brown hands. 

Their costumes are different in Cairo and Alexandria 
from what they are farther south ; but in those cities boys 
under twelve years of age wear « white cotton shirt and 
drawers, and over them a long sack with flowing sleeves. 
This garment is made of either colored calico or white 
or blue muslin, and is sometimes belted at the waist with 
acord or sash; but generally it hangs loose from the 
shoulders, and is open at the throat. 

Some boys run around barefooted, even in cold weather, 
but many wear white cotton socks, and red or yellow 
slippers without any heels. These slippers only come 
over the toe, and flap up and down with every step; but 
in some way the boys manage to keep them on their feet, 
and run just as fast as any boys. 

Many of the small boys wear white cotton caps em- 
brvidered with needlework, others wear white muslin 
wound around the head. But the larger boys wear a red 
felt cap, with a long black tassel, which they call a fez. 
The older boys dress more gayly, and wear beautiful red 
or black sleeveless jackets, embroidered in gold or silver, 
over the white cotton gown, which is belted at the waist 
by a bright silk sash. Others wear very loose baggy 
trousers, made of blue or crimson woolen cloth, with a 
jacket of the same, handsomely braided, which makes a 
very becoming costume. 

The boys are taught, when very young, to be very 
polite, and to make many bows, which are “called 
“‘salaams,” and they are very courteous when they meet 
grown people. We shall always remember with pleasure 
a dear little six-year-old boy who came into the room 
where we were visiting, and, though his dress was only a 
homely calico sack, his manners were most charming. 
There were eight ladies in the room, but he was not at 
all embarrassed. He walked up to one of them, took her 
right hand in his right hand, kissed it, and then raised it 
to his forehead. Then he moved on to the next lady, 
and greeted her in the same way, and then to the next 
one, until he had taken us all by the hand, when he 
seated himself cross-legged on the floor, and listened to 
the conversation. 

Sitting on the floors and ground is a custom that would 
seem odd to American children; but the Egyptians 
think nothing of sitting on the ground, and sometimes 
on acold day hundreds of people sit outside of the houses, 
and try to warm themselves from the sun. They also do 
much of their work out of doors, and one often sees boys 
hammering at brass or copper dishes, or perhaps making 
yellow slippers, sitting cross-legged on the sidewalk. 
Some of the houses have straw mats or rugs on the floors, 
and some have divans, which are benches built close to 
the walls, but people sit cross-legged on them. 

When a boy goes to bed at night, he does not sleep in 
a bedstead, but spreads a mat or comfortable on the floor, 
and then lies down, and covers himself with a blanket. 
Sometimes one comfortable answers for both bed and 
coverlid, and then he rolls himself up in it, and goes to 
sleep without any pillow. 











We often saw children sleeping on the ground or on 
stone benches without pillows or coverings, and learned 
that the Egyptians think that children grow to be more 
erect if they lie on the floors without pillows. . 
The boys go to school when quite young, but their 
schoolrooms are a great contragt to those of other coun- 
tries. We entered one of the colleges through a large 
courtyard, filled with rubbish and piles of broken stone, on 
which were lying many of the students asleep in the sun. 
We worked our way along through this yard until we 
came to an old building that looked like a church. There 
was a very large entrance or doorway, but, instead of a 
door, we found ourselves in front of a very heavy cur- 
tain made of rugs. Our guide pushed it aside, and we 
entered an immense room that was so dark that at first 
we could not distinguish anything. As our eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness, we saw that the room was 
larger than most churches, that the ceiling was supported 
by stone columns, and that the floor was covered with very ed 
thick rugs, on which were seated many groups of men and 
boys. A keen black-eyed man, with a long black beard, 
and wearing a thick turban of white muslin, sat in the cen- 
ter of each group, and sometimes helped the memory of 
the pupils by the use of a stick, or a blow with his hand. 

Some of the boys were bending over metal writing-tab- 
lets which they used on their laps; but most of them were: 
swaying back and fortb, and reciting in loud tones verses 
from the Koran. The boys are obliged to Jearn the 
Koran, which is their Bible; and they begin by learn- 
ing the first chapter, then the next to the last, and so 
backward, until they reach the second chapter. 

The language is very difficult, and the masters do not 
explain it to the boys; but it is one of the Jaws of their 
religion that they must know. the Koran by heart. 

We were pleased to see that the boys looked cheerful, 
in spite of their dull work; and we noticed that they 
raised their voices and shouted louder than usual when 
visitors were listening to them. It was interesting to see 
them in their churches ; for they were never disturbed by 
visitors, and observed all the forms.and ceremonies 
with great care. 

They are taught, to consider their churches as holy 
ground; and when a boy reaches the door of a mosk, 
which is his church, he takes off his slippers, leaves them 
outside, and walks in in his stocking-feet, though ovta- 
sionally a boy carries his slippers in his hand. 

If he is barefooted, he washes his feet at the fountain 
which is outside of the mosk. There are no pews in the 
mosk, but the floors have many rugs, and the boys kneel 
on the rugs, and turn their faces toward Mecca. If the 
boys go to the mosk during the week, they repeat a cer- 
tain number of prayers, sometimes counting them onfa 
rosary, and then leave the building, put on their slip- 
pers, and runaway. But if they go to the Sunday ser- 
vice, they join with hundreds of men, and they repeat 
the prayers in Jotid tones; and sometimes they listen’ 
to sermons, and reading from the Koran by one of their. 
priests, 

They take many postures when at their prayers. 
Sometimes they pray while standing; then they lie on 
the floor with their faces in their hands, or touch the 
floor with their foreheads; or, they sway back and forth, 
while on their knees, repeating the name of “ Allah,” 
which means “God.” 

Some of the most amusing boys that one sees in Egypt 
are what are called the “donkey boys,” and travelers 
find them very entertaining. People ride a great deal 
on donkeys, and a man or boy usually goes along to 
guide them. Sometimes the boys are little fellows not 
more than eight years old, and speak very broken Eng- : 
lish. They are very observant, though, and know whether 
the traveler isan American or an Englishman, and name 
their donkeys to suit the passenger. 

The donkeys look quite fine with strings of beads or 
coins around their necks, and stand in a row by theside- 
walk, waiting for passengers. If a boy sees a stranger 
looking at them, he calls out, “ Nice donkey,” “ Vara 
nice donkey, Mellican man,” “ General Gordon,” “Gen- 
eral Grant,” or some other familiar name. If you decide 
to take a ride, before you are fully settled in the saddle 
the boy gives the donkey a crack with a pointed stick, 
and away you go as fast as the poor little animal can 
trot, the boy running along by your side, and giving the 
donkey a thrust or blow every few minutes. 

After the boy has been with you awhile, he is very apt 
to come to your side, and, with his most engaging smile, 
hold out his hand, and say, “ Good donkey, good Mellican » 
donkey, vara fast Mellican donkey; bakhsheesh, bakh- 
sheesh !”’ which means,that he expects you will give him 
some extra money for the very good “ Mellican donkey.” 





































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1895 


. July 7.—The Ten ComMandMentes....... .......ccccccreereererencees Exod. 20: 1-17 
2. July 14.—The Golden Calfin........ccccececeecsccsseeseeseeeeseseees Exod, 32: 1-8, 30-35 

3. July 21.—Nadab and Abibu.. raven od 

4. July 28.—Journeying to Canaan... edlbibetitvetily debecs sock 

5. August 4,—The Report of the Spies susnlibig tapeeseosasnotl om. 13 : 17-0, 23-83 

6, August 11.—The Brazeti Berpent.............ccccccsccceneesnennnnees Num, 21:48 













7. August 18.—The New Home in Canaan..................c0-s00eeere0e Deut, 6: 3-15 
8. August 25.—Crossing the Jordan. ..........66....-ccccccesecereeereneeeeee Josh. 3: 5-17 
9. September 1.—The Fall of Jericho.................c.ccccccceeeeseeneee Josh. 6 : 8-20 


10, September &.—Caleb’s Reward... 
11, September 15.—The Cities of Refuge...................es-ereeneee Josh, 20 : 1-9 


12. September 22.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant............. Josh. 24 : 14-25 
14, September 29.— Review. 
RAYS 
Outline Inductive Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Bs. 


Study 10.—The Distribution of Canaan 
Joshua 13-19. 


5 I..Tae OrGanizep MATERIAL. 
Joshuabis directed to allot the land of Canaan (13 : 1, 7), 
‘ although there are many districts yet unsubdued (13 : 2-6); 
description of the trans-Jordanic territory given by Moses to 
the two and a half tribes (13: 8-13) ; the more exact descrip- 
tion of the boundaries of each trans-J ordanic tribe (13: 15-33) ; 
Eleazar and Joshua and the princes distribute by lot the ter- 
, ritory of Canaan to the nine and a half tribes (14 : 1-5); 
Caleb, according to the promise of Deuteronomy 1 : 36, re- 
ceives Hebron as his portion, and conquers it, while Othniel 
captures Kirjath-sepher (14 : 6-15; 15: 18-19). The deserip- 
tion of the boundaries of Judah (15: 1-12): the cities of Ju- 
dah in their various districts (15 : 21-68): the south border of 
the share of Joseph (16: 1-3); the borders of Ephraim,—its 
expansion and partial failure (16: 4-10); the borders of Ma- 
nasseh, her foreign possessions and partial failure (17 : 1-13) ; 
the Josephites complain of lack of room, and Joshua encourages 
them to conquer more territory from the Canaanites (17 : 14- 
18); all Israel gathers at Shiloh, to which place the tabernacle 
and ark are transferred (18:1); at Joshua’s direction, the re- 
maining territory is surveyed (“describe”), and divided into 
seven portions, which Joshua assigns to the remaining seven 
tribes by lot (18 : 2-10): the formal description of the boun- 
dary of the territory and the principal cities belonging to 
Benjamin (18 : 11-28), Simeon (19: 1-9), Zebulun (19: 10-16), 
Iseachar (19 ; 17-23), Asher (19 : 24-31), Naphtali (19 : 32-39), 
and Dan, with notice of the subsequent action of the tribe in 
capturing Laish,—compare 19 : 47 with Judges 1 : 34 and 
18 : 27-29,—(19 : 40-48). Timmath-serah,; in Ephraim, is 
allotted to Joshua (19 : 49, 50); formal conclusion of the list 
(19 : 51). 
“Il. Torics ror Stupy anv Discussion. 
1. The Partition of the Land of Canaan. (1.) The geo- 
graphical situation and its possibilities, Canaan was a land 
of fized boundaries. On the west, the Mediterranean Sea ; on 
the east, the desert; on the south, the desert; and on the 
north, high mountain barriers with habitable land on either 
side, but already occupied. Quite a considerable portion of 
Canaan and its outskirts on every side were occupied by 
nations strong enough to maintain their national existence. In 
order to realize the situation clearly, it must be understood 
that Joshua not merely partitioned Canaanitish territory 
which he had not in any sense conquered, but he assumed a 
claim to much (13 : 2-6) which was never more than laid un- 
der tribute, even by David and his successors. (2.) The 
claims of the Hebrews, and their basis. (a.) From such pas- 
sages as Joshua 13 ; 2-6; Deuteronomy 34:1-4; 11:31; 9: 
1.8; 1: Genesis 50: 24, 25; 36:12; 17:8; 15: 18-20; 
Numbers 13 : 21, notice that the national annals express the 
promise to the patriarchs and the expectation of the people 
in terms of a land bounded by Egypt on the south and the 
Euphrates on the north. (6.) From such passages as Deu- 
teronomy 29:13; 31:7; 30: 15-18, etc, may we not see 
that this land was more, in the eyes of their great leaders, 
than a mere home? It was to be their workshop, school, 
place of service for God and the world. The mere instinct of 
possession does not adequately explain their motives and acts. 
(c.) Notice, too, the practical unity of this whole stretch of 
country, resulting from the twofold fact that Jt has such weil- 
defined outside boundaries and such ready and direct commu- 
nication from one part to another. As a whole, it separates 
from the rest of the world. We properly give it to-day one title, 
—“Syria.” This @hole question is finely treated in Smith’s 
“Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” Chapter I. (d.) 
In trying to realize the reasons for the slowness of the actual 
conquest, remember that Canaan, by the distinctions of inter- 
mingled mountain and plain, was “almost as much divided 
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into petty provinces as Greece, and, by reason of variations of 
soil and climate, hus always sheltered a wonderful variety of 
race and government, The Hebrews could group together—as 
they certainly did} in the main—on the central range and on 
Gilead (winning as much more as was feasible), living their 
national life, and attaining a considerable development, with- 
out materially disturbing the other natjons in Palestine be- 
fore them and not immediately dispossessed. (3). The ideal 
element in this actual allotment, Although some passages 
in the Book of Joshua imply a complete possession of the 
land allotted (18:1; 11: 28, ete.), notice, on the other hand, 
passages like 15:12; 15: 45-47 (but when did Judah control, 
Philistia?); 19: 43-46; 16:3 (last clause), etc. Thg Mari- 

time Plain was never really inhabited by the Hebrews, but 

they felt an ownership. Notice also such passages as 15: 63; 

16:10; 17 712-16, etc., which specify the cities still inhab- 

ited by Canaanites and others. On the whole, the ideal al- 

lotment was considerably in ‘advance of the actual occupa- 

tion. (4.) The /personal and religious element. The spirit 

which animated the leaders of the people is illustrated in the 

case of Caleb (14: 6-15; 15: 13-19) and of Joshua (18: 3; 

19; 49, 50). The religious point of view is beat set forth by 

the expressions of Deuteronomy, which may be compared 

almost at random, 


2. The Significance of Canaan to a Hebrew. (1.) Taking the , 


nation as a whole, Israel’s entrance into the land marked a 
rise in civilization from the nomadie to the agricultural stage. 
(2.) It meant, at the same time, an inevitable temptation to 
a religious declension into the sensuous polytheism so common 
among the inhabitants, (3.) It placed the Hebrew in the 
very center of the streams of the human life of the time, mid- 
way, as she was, between Egypt and Babylonia. It was-an 
observatory and a school. (4.) At thesame time, the peculiar 
topography of the country made it capable of sheltering a 
“ peculiar” people. (5.) The opportunities it presented and the 
demands that it made upon its inhabitants were favorable to 
the development of a sense of divine care, of a universal 
providence, of a faith in one God. The land could not create 
monotheism; but, given such a people, such leaders, such his- 
tory, such an outlook, and such a revelation of God’s charac- 
ter, and we can see how Israel gradually rose to a true grasp 
of the real relationship of God,and man and the universe. 
On this subject, the superb discussion by Smith (“ Historical 
Geography,” Chap. 1) should, if possible, be read. See also 
Stanley (‘Sinai and Palestine”), and any other standard 
writer on Palestinian geography. 


eorex 
Aids to Specific Study 
Lesson 10, September 8, 


Caleb’s Reward 


GoupEn Text: He wholly followed the Lord God of Israel.— 
Josh. 14: 14. 


1805 


Lesson Text 


(Josh, 14 ; 5-14. 
Study connection in Joshua 14 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


56 As the Lorp commanded 65 As the Lorp commanded 
M6’ses, so the children of Is‘ra-el Moses, so the children of Israel 
did, and they divided the land. did, and they divided the land. 

6 9 Thenthe children of Ji’dah Then the children of Judah 
came unto Jésh’u-a in Gil’gal: drew nigh unto Joshua in 
and Caleb the son of Je-phan’/neh Gilgal: and Caleb the son of 
the Ké’nez-ite said unto him, Jephunnehb the Kenizzite said 
Thou knowest the thing that the unto him, Thou knowest the 
Lokp said unto M6’ses the man thing that the Lorp spake 
of God concerning me and thee unto Moses the man of God 
in Ka’desh-bar’ne-a. concerning me and concern- 

7 Forty years old was I when ing thee in Kadesh-barnea. 
MO’ses the servant of the Lorp Forty years old was I when 
sent me from K4’desh-biar’ne-a to Moses the servant of the Lorp 
espy out the land; and I brought sent me from Kadesh-barnea 
him word again as it was in mine to spy out the land; and I 
heart. brought him word again as it 

8 Nevertheless my brethren wasin mine heart. Neverthe- 
that went up with me made the less my brethren that went up 
heart of the people melt: but I with me made the heart of the 
wholly followed the Lord my people melt: but I wholly fol- 
God. lowed the LorpmyGod. And 

9 And M0d’ses sware on that Moses sware on that day, say- 
day, saying, Surely the land ing, Surely the land whereon 
whereon thy feet have trodden thy foot hath trodden shall be 
shall be thine inheritance, and an inheritance to thee and to 
thy children’s for ever, because thy children for ever, because 
thou hast wholly followed the thou hast wholly followed the 
Lorp my God. 10 Lorp my God. And now, be- 

10 And now, behold, the Lorp hold, the Lord hath kept me 
hath kept me alive, as he said, alive, as he spake, these forty 
these forty and five years, even and five years, from the time 


Memory verses: 7-9. 


a 


~1 


we 


vo) 


since the Lorp spake this word _— that the Ldrp spake this word 
unto M6’ses, while the children of unto Moses, while Israel 
Ie’ra-el wandered in the wilder- walked in the wilderness: 


ness: and now, lo, I am this day 
fourscore and five years old. 

ll As yet I am ae strong this 
day as I was in the day that 
MO’ses sent me: as my s rength 


and now, lo, | am this day 
fourscore and five years old. 
As yet I am as strong this day 
as I was in the day that Moses 
sent me: as my strength was 


was then, even so is my strength 
now, f r war, both to go out, and 
to come in. 

12 Now therefore give me this 
mountain, whereof the Lorp 
spake in that day; for thou 
heardest in that day how the 
An’‘a-kim were there, and that the 
cities were great and fenced : if so 
be the Lorp will be with me, then 
I shall be ableto drive them out, 
as the Lorp said. 

13 And Jésh’u-a blessed him, 
and gave unto Ca/lebj the son of 
Je-phiin’neh Hé@bron for an in- 
heritance. 

14 H@bron therefore became 
the inheritance-of Ca‘leb the son 
of Je-phin-neh the Kénez ite 
unto this day; because that he 
wholly followed the Lorp God of 
Is‘ra-el. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ 


then, even so is my sthength 
now, for wat, and to go oiit 
12 and to come in. Now there- 
fore give me this mountain, 
whereof the Lorpspakein that 
day ; for thou heardest in that 
day how the Anakim were 
there, and cities great and 
fenced: it may be that the 
Lorp will be with me, and I 
shall drive them out, as the 
13 Lorp spake. And Joshua 
blessed him; and he gave 
Hebron unto Caleb the son of 
Jéphunneh for an inheritance. 
14 Tnerefore Hebron became the 
inheritance of Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh the Kenizzite, 
unto this fay; because that 
he wholly followed the Lorp, 
the God of Israel. 


Ml * for“ roine”’ in verse 
oy: 


7,“ forvified " for “ fenced” in verse 12, and “ Jehoyah” fur" the Lonp” 
wherever it occurs. 
RSA 
Lesson Plan 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 
= 
Lesson Topic: Help through Patient Waiting. 


OUTLINE : 


1. Reward Promised, vs. 5-9. 
2. Reward Claimed, vs. 10-12. 
3- Reward Bestowed, vs. 13, 14. 


a. 


Datty Home READINGS > 


M.—Josh. 14 : 5-14. Caleb's reward. 


T.—Deut. 1 : 22+36.° 
W.—Prov. 
T.—Psa. 112: 


P.—Psa. 37 : i«11. 


The promise. 

3: 1-10. Whole-hearted trust. 
i-10. Trust mastering fear. 
Trust in the Lord. 


S.—Psa. 37 : 27-40. Reward of the upright. 


S.—Mark 10 : 23-31. 


Reward of following fully. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association.) 


ARYA 
Lesson Analysis 


I, REWARD 


1. Canaan Parceled Out 
At the Lord commanded, . 


Unto these the wer 
These... men. 


PROMISED. 


. they divided the land (5). 


1 be divided (Num, 26 ; 53). 
1 divide the land unto you (Num. 34 : 17). 


So they made an ‘toa 4 dividing the land (Josh, 19 : 51). 
2. Tribal Distinctions Maintained : 
The children of Judah drew nigh wnto Joshua (6). 


Of ev tribe. . 


According to the tribes. . . shall y 


. shall ye send a man (Num, 13: 2). 


e inherit (Num. 33 : 54). 


So shall no inheritance remove from one tribe to another tribe (Num, 


36 : 9). 
3- Old Memories Reawakened : 
Moses... sent me. 


Of the tribe of Judah, Caleb (Num. 
oshua.. .,and Caleb . . 


(Num. 14 : 6). 


. to spy out the land (7). 


13; 


6). 
. Were of them that spied out the land 


The congregation bade stone them with stones (Num. 14 : 10). 


4- Paithful Service Recalled : 


bengg fy ee the Lord my God (8). 


Caleb. . . said, Let us go up at once (Num. 13 : 30). 
Caleb. . . hath followed me fully (Num. 14 : 24) 
Caleb . ae, and Joshua... have 

2 : 12). 


wholly followed the Lord (Num. ° 


5. Generous Promise Remembered : 


Moses sware,... 
Sor ever (9). = 
Caleb. 


Surely the land . . 


. shall be... to thee... 


will I bring into the land whereinto he yee (ame, 14: 24). 


To -¥ ‘will I give the land that he hath trodden (Deut. 1 : 36). 


Ever 
(Deut ll: 94). 


. the sole of your foot shall tread shall be yours 


Il. REWARD CLAIMED. 


1. God Recognized : 


Behold, the Lord hath kept me alive (10). 


Ye shall not come into the land,. 


(Num, 14 : 30). 
I kill, and I make alive (Deut. 32 : 
Thou hast kept me alive (Psa. 30 : 


2. Gratitude Expressed : 
Iam as strong . 


. Save Caleb... and Joshua 


39). 
3). 


. as I was the day that Moses sent me Me ). 


His ege was not dim, nor his natural force — (Deut, 34 : 
The Lord is the strength of my life (Pa. 27 : 
The Lord stood by me, and strengthened me %b Tim. 4 : 17). 


3- Pulfilment Asked : 


Now therefore give me this mowntain (12). 
For this moreover wi JL be inquired of (Rooks 96 : 87). 


Ask, and it shall be gi 
Let him ask in faiths 1 


4- Confidence Shown : 
I shall drive them out, as the 


7 doubtike: Vas. 1: 6). 


Lord spake (12). 


Caleb drove out thence the three sons of Anak (Josh. 15 : 14). 


We are more conquerors th 
Soe SSP the crown 


hb him (Rom. 8 : 37). 
righteousness (2 Tixt. 4 : 8). 


Ill, REWARD BESTOWED. 


1. The Blessing : 
And Joshua blessed him (13). 
Behold, they had done it ;. . . and Moses blessed them (Exod. 39 : 43), 
Joshua blessed them, and s sent them away (Josh. v2 : 6). 
if, liked up bis hands, om d blessed (Lake 24 : 50). 
2. The I : 
= age ebron became the inheritance of Caleb (14). 
Case -- am poens Se Ss ee . « his seed shall possess it 
um. 








ee cos aoe wee villages thereof, gave they to Caleb (Josh. 
There failed not aught .. . which the Lord had spoken (Josh. 21 : 45). 


a 
, . 
Verse 5.—‘‘As the Lord command 
Israel did,” BR source of authority; (2) The channels of trans- 
mission ; (3) response of obedience. 
Verse 6.—‘* Thou knowest the thing that the spake.”’ God's 
Observed. 
my God.” (1) An honor- 


messages (1) Given ; (2) Remembered ; (3 
Verse 8.—‘*I wholly followed the 
e record; (2) A pleasing reminiscence ; (3) A worthy example. 
erse 9.—‘‘An inheritance to thee and to thy children for ever.”’ 
— inheritance + (1) Its bounds ; (2) Its perpetuity ; (3) Its honor- 
ableness. 
Verse 12.—‘‘I shall drive them out, asthe Lord spake.’’ (1) Con- 
qnest assured ; (2) Revelation trusted. 
Verse 14.—‘‘Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb.” (1) As 
romised by Moses; (2) As claimed by Caleb; (3) As assigned by 
oshua, 


ed Moses, so the children of 


KY 
Lesson ‘Bible Reading 


Israel's Inheritance in Canaan 


Given of God (Gen. 13 : 14, 15; Deut. 4:21; 34: 4). 
Rich in products (Exod. 3:8; Num. 18 : 23, 27), 
Secured by conquest (Deut, 31 : 3, 4; Josh. 1 : 3-5). 
Equitably divided (Num. 26 : 52-54; 33 : 54). 
Decided by lot (Num. 26 : 55; Josh, 13 :6; 14 : 2), 
InaHenably settled (Num, 36 : 7-9, 12). 

Special for the Levites (Num. 18 : 25, 26; 35 : 2-5). 
Typical of heaven (Heb. 9 : 15; 1 Pet. 1 : 4). 


RAH 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Brerican PuysicaL GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE.— 
To understand the events that followed the capture of 
Jericho, one positively needs to understand the perfectly defi- 
nite system of physical geography which the writers of the 
Bible had in mind. Fortunately the outlines of this system 
can be fixed in memory with very little labor; only it is 
necessary actually to fix them in memory, as distinguished 
from merely glancing at them. The country east and west of 
the Jordan consists of four strips, running from north to 
south,—namely, the Arabah, one strip east of the Arabah, 
and two strips west of the Arabah. The Arabah is the won- 
derful Jordan valley (see Lesson Surroundings.for Josh. 3 : 
5-17), about a fourth of a mile below the level of the ocean 
at the surface of the Dead Sea, and an eighth of a mile at the 
surface of the Lake of Galilee. The strip east of the Arabah 
is the plateau of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan; the southern 
part of it isthe Mishor, translated “plain.” The strip next 
west of the Arabah is a mountain range, extending the length 
of the Jordan valley and the Dead Sea, though Broken by the 
plain of Esdraelon, The whole of it is regularly called “ the 
mountain,” while the parts are called by local names. Mt. 
Ephraim, for example, is the middle section of this mountain 
country. The remaining strip is the region between the 
mountain country and the Mediterranean, very narrow to 
the north, but wider to the south. In its wider part, this 
is the Sh’ phelah, or lowland, including both the maritime 
plain and the lower hill region between that and the moun- 
tain country. Some geographers now restrict this term to 
the lower hill region, but in Joshua 15 : 33-47 and 10 : 40, 41 
it is clearly extended to the Mediterranean. South of the 
mountain country is “ the South,”—that is, the South Coun- 
try, and beyond that the wilderness (see Lesson Surroundings 
for Num. 13: 17-20). Breaking across the mountain range, 
and separating the mountain country of Ephraim from: the 
mountain country of Galitee, is the fertile valley of Esdraelon, 
“the valley ” par excellence. - 

Just these facts will help if mechanically committed to 
memory, and much more if studied with reading and maps. 

Tue Innaprrants.—They were divided into a multitude 
of petty kingdoms, each consisting of one city, or one city 
and a few subject cities, the two Amorite kingdoms east of the 
Jordan having become, by conquest, somewhat more exten- 
sive. Yet these kingdoms had a way of confederating them- 
selves for war thet made them formidable, especially as such 
confederations might extend to the north and northeast far 
beyond the limits of Palestine. 

EVENTS since THE Last Lesson.—The crossing of the 
Jordan and the capture of Jericho, with the panic attending 
these, gave Israel possession of the Jordan valley and the 
passes into the mountain country. The capture of Ai, in the 
mountain country, followed (chaps. 7,8). The next event 
mentioned is the building of the altar at Ebal and Gerizim 
(8 : 30-35). If this incident is chronologically in place, and 
if it coincided with the feast of tabernacles (comp. 8 : 35 with 
Deut. 31 : 10-12), it shows that Israel, at the close of the first 
half-year, had possession of a large tract of the central moun- 
tain country, and this is in itelf probable. Then came the 
surrender of the Gibeonite cities, the defeat of a confederacy of 
southern kings in the battle of Gibeon, and the overrunning 
of the country to the south (chaps, 9.10). This was followed 

by the defeat of a confederacy of northern kin, s at the waters 
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of Merom, and the capture of the northern country (chap. 
11). How long these events took we are not told. They 
were followed by the division of the conquered territory. 
The lesson is one of the incidents of the division. It oc- 
curred perhaps six years after the accession of Joshua (see 
note on vs. 10, 11). 


, oe. 
Critical Notes 


The lesson contains a prefatory statement (5, 6a), a report 
of a speech by Caleb (6 5-12), and a statement of the result 
(13, 14). 

Verses 5, 6 a.—Commanded : The division of the land is the 

carrying out of arrangements made, years ago, by Moses.— 
Then: Not an adverb of time, as an English reader would be 
likely to think, but just the conjunction “and.” The time 
connection is implied, not expressed.— Drew nigh: Not 
“came,” as in the old version, but approached for a business 
interview.—Gilgal: In the Jordan valley.—Caleb: He is a 
good character to take for a Biblestudy. The name signifies 
dog, but perhaps there is no significance in that. The inci- 
dents referred to in the lesson are narrated in Numbers 13: 
6 to 14: 38; 26:65; 32:12; Deuteronomy 1 : 22-36; Jadges 
1: 20.. Additional statements may be found in Numbers 
34:19; Joshua 21 : 12 and 1 Chronicles 6 : 56; Joshua 15: 
13-19 and Judges 1 : 10-15. . Notice of his family is found in 
1 Chronicles 4: 15; 2: 48, 49.° Another Caleb, with a wife 
Ephrath, and family names that are reproduced in Bethle- 
hem-ephratah, Jiph, Maon, and other Judahite cities, and 
possibly a third Caleb, appears in 1 Chronicles 2 : 18, 19, 42, 
46, 50, this part of the genealogy being so confused as to be 
utiintelligible» Some regard Caleb the spy as a grandson of 
the other Caleb, but that is mere conjecture. In the later 
history, Nabal, who ill-treated David, was of the house of 
Caleb (1 Sam. 25:3), and there was a “south country of 
Caleb” within Judahite territory (1 Sam. 30: 14). These con- 
nect themselves with the other Caleb, and not with the spy, 
unless the two were related. Our Caleb was*in rank a 
“ prince” (Num, 13: 2), though Nahshon, and not he, was 
the prince of Judah.—The Kenizzite: The spelling of the 
Revised Version is to be preferred to “ Kenezite” of the old 
version, The word means descendant of Kenaz, or man of 
the tribe of Kenaz. There was an old Palestinian tribe of 
that name, grouped in Genesis 15 : 19 with the Kenite and 
the Kadmonite. There was also a line of that name among 
the descendants of Esau. There may supposably have been 
an early descendant of Judah by that name, who handed down 
the patronymic to his descendants. The probabilities de- 
cidedly favor the view that Caleb or his father Jephunneh 
had become members of the tribe of Judah by adoption, being 
by race of the old Palestinian Kenizzite family (on this, note 
Josh. 15 : 13).—Said unto him: Caleb was present in an offi- 
cial capacity, as well as to prosecute a private claim. He 
was the representative of Judah in the board of commissioners 
that had been appointed by Moses to attend to the division 
of the land (Num. 34 : 19, comp. 16-29). His conduct on this 
occasion shows his view of the maxim that public office is a 
public trust. If he took advantage of his position to get the 
most and best for himself, that is one thing; if he did the 
opposite, that was another thing. 

We now come to the wards of Caleb as recorded in 6-12. 
The points that-expecially demand notice are, first, his com- 
radely recognition of Joshha (6) ; second, his recapitulation 
of the history (7-9); third, his statement as to the existing 
situation (10, 11); foufth, his claim (12). 

Verse 66.—Thou thyself knowest: So it is in the Hebrew, 
the pronoun being made emphatic.—Concerning me and con- 
cerning thee: This is the natural order. Our idea that it is 
more courteous to mention the other person first is, of course, 
binding upon us, but it is purely artificial —In Kadesh-barnea : 
This makes the allusion definite. In these clauses, Caleb 
appeals to the old comradely feeling between Joshua and 


himself. It was a wise thing for him to do, as a matter of 
policy. It was also a courteous and agreeable thing for him 
to do. But, beyond doubt, it was also sincere and genuine 


and heartfelt. Very likely it was so spontaneous that he had 
no thought that he was acting wisely or politely, or doing 
anything else than giving utterance to what was in his heart. 
There is value in our cherishing associations of this sort. It 
would be mean simply to drag up friendly memories for the 
purpose of influencing some one, and getting something from 
him. But to cherish them habitually, to have them always 
abiding in our hearts, is to provide ourselves and other: 
with an unfailing source of delight and helpfulness and 
influence. 

Verses 7-9.— Moses the servant of Jehovah: Notice the reve- 
rential respect with which Caleb speaks of Moses. He has 
just called him “ Moses the man of God.”—Jn mine heart : 
Caleb did not bring in the good report just because he thought 
that was the thing to do. He clung to his creed, not because 
it was his creed, but because he had found it to be true. He 
stated the facts just as they lay in his mind. To get the trath 
thoroughly into the mind and heart is the best prerequisite 
for testifying effectively to the truth. This was one of the 
secrets of Caleb’s success.—My brethren: Caleb fel: kindly 


He. 


and spoke kindly of those who differed with him, even when 


- 


the difference was vital. This is another of the seorets of hi~, 
success. It is touching to hear the old hero say “my bret 
ren,” speaking of these other men who have all gone to their 
reward. He prefers not to think exclusively of the ten cow- 
ards who discouraged the people by their report, but rather 
of the ten heroic comrades who had stood by hini and Joshua 
throughont the perils of that important scouting expedition. 
—Melt; Or, “dissolve.” An expressive metaphor for the 
utter discouragement which arises from/ ab; fear.— My 
God: God was a personal matter to Caleb, He thought of 
God as his God, not as some other person’s God. Tits, too, 
had to do with his success, Further, the acddunt in Num- . 
bers shows that God responded to this in a peculiarly gracious 
manner. Caleb says, “My God;” God says, “ My servant ~ 
Caleb” (Num. 14: 24).—Moses sware: Caleb now comes to 
the basis of his claim; namely, the oath made by Moses as 
God’s agent (see Deut. 1; 36; Num. 14: 24). 

Verses 10, 11.—Hath kept me alive: In fulfilment of his 

word that all the grown men of Israel should die in the wil- 
derness except Joshua and Caleb. As Eleazar the priest was 
certainly another exception, this must be taken into account 
in interpreting the threat.—Forty and five: The spies re- 
turned about the middle of the second year of the exodus, 
and therefore about thirty-eight and a half years before the 
accession of Joshya. Subtracting this number from forty- 
five, we have six and a half years from the accession of 
Joshua as the time of this incident, It is more correct to 
neglect the half-year, and call it six years. Possibly, even, 
Josephus is right in counting from the beginning of the 
exodus period! and calling it five years (Ant., V, i, 19, 28, 29). 
‘Whether we call it five years or six, it is a very important 
date, as it is the only really authentic numeral we have for 
the duration of Joshua’s administration.— Walked in the wil- 
derness: Not “ wandered,” as in the Old Version.—Fourscore 
and five: In the next verse Caleb speaks of it as remarkable 
that, though he is so old, he preserves his vigor. The ordi- 
nary duration of life then seems to have been not greater 
than now, such instances of longevity as those of Moses and 
Joshua being exceptional and wonderful.— For war, both togo 
out and to come in: This is a possible translation, but the 
Revised Version is probably correct in changing it so that it 
reads “‘and to go out,” etc. That is, Caleb claims that his 
strength is undiminished, either for war or for civil affairs, 
In saying this he is making acknowledgment of God's good- 
ness, but he is also doing something else,—he is providing 
an additional basis for the proposition he is about to make. 

Verse 12.—Give me this mountain : That is, this part of the 
mountain country ; not a peak, but a region ; Hebron and its 
vicinity (14: 13-15; 15: 13-19; 2%; 11-13).— Whereof Jeho- 
vah spake: Through Moses (v. 9).—For thou thyself heardest : 
Again the emphasized pronoun. Apparently the object of 
the verb is understood. Supplying the ellipsis, we should 
have something like this: Thou thyself heardest Jeho- 
vah’s promise in that day when the others were saying, 
“ For the Anakim are there, and cities great and fenced” 
(Num. 13: 28; Deut. 1:28). With this understanding of 
the verse, we see that Caleb calls Joshua as a witness to the 
contract. Caleb does not say that God promised him this 
particular spot of ground. God had promised him an in- 
heritance where his foot had trodden; that is, somewhere 
between Kadesh and Hamath (Num. 13: 21). As to this 
particular region, Caleb urges that it was especially under 
discussion when the promise was given; that the Anakim 
are still there, though they have once been dispossessed ; that, 
by God’s help, he is vigorous enough to take the possession 
from them, and hold it.—And I shall drive them out: Not 
“shall be able to drive,” as in the Old Version. The verb is 
not quite translatable. The meaning is, “I shall take the 
possession of the tract away from them.” Caleb had already 
dispossessed them once, but they had somehow got back 
again. Dispossessing them again, he meant to have a title 
by which he should hold the tract against them. 

This statement needs explanation. There is some ob- 
security and much difference of opinion connected with the 
passages concerning Hebron. We are told that Joshua cap- 
tured Hebron and Debir (10 : 36-39; 12: 10, 13), cutting off 
the Anakim from these places, so that no Anakim were left 
save some in Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (11 : 21, 22), and this, , 
apparently, before the division of the land. Joshua may 
have done this through some general,—Caleb, for instance,— 
but it mast have been done within’ certain limits of tine. 
Differing with many, I think that the incidents recorded in 
Joshua 15 : 13-19, duplicated in Jadges 1 : 10-15, belong to 
the campaign of Joshua 10: 16-43; that Caleb and Orhniel, 
under Joshua, were the heroes of that part of the campaign ; 
and that the Anakim had been able, later, to come up from 
the Philistine country and reconquer Hebron. 

So Caleb’s request is a peculiar one. This old veteran, 
whose services would have entitled him to almost any re- 
ward he might ask, did not seek for a soft place for his 
declining years, but for authority to do yet more hard fighting. 
From the days of Kadesh he had been of the opinion that 
the giants could be beaten, and he still hoped w live long 
enough to vindicate that opinion. Here is another of the 
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secrets of his success. He was ambitious for achievements 
rather than for possessions. 

’ |The response to Caleb’s claim, as recorded, consists of 
Joshua’s reply (v. 13), and a statement of the result (v. 14). 

Verse 13.—Joshua blessed him: That was worth more than 
granting his request. How delightful it is to ¢ leader to 
have such helpers as Caleb, and how delightful to the helper 
to have the confidence and blessing of such a leader as 
Joshua!—Gave Hebron unto Caleb: At that time it was 
known as Kiriath-arba (Josh. 14: 15; 15: 18). It was 
still known es Kiriath-arba in Nehemiah’s time (Neh. 11 : 25). 
That ig, it was called by both names for centuries, Whether 
it began to be galled Hebron in Abraham’s time, or later, no 
* one knows. 

_ Verse 14.—Became ti inheritance of Caleb: Yet not so 

exclusively but that it was also one of the cities of the priests, 
Caleb’s rights being limited by theirs (Josh, 21 : 11-13). 
Caleb’s possession was not accomplished without hard fight- 
ing (Judg. 1 : 20).— Because that he wholly followed Jehovah : 
The phrase is here repeated from verses 8 and 9, and from 
the accounts in Numbers and Deuteronomy (Num. 14 : 24; 
$2: 11,12; Deut. 1 : 36). It gives yet another—and the 
chief—secret of Caleb’s success. By the usual translation of 
the Hebrew words, Caleb “filled after” Jehovah. He who 
fills the measure of his duty to the full leaves no room to be 
occupied by temptation, while he who is content with partly 
doing right, with doing about as well as could be expected, is 
likely in the end to do what is utterly wrong. Concerning 
Caleb it is testified, “ Another spirit is with him, and he hath 
filled after me” (Num: 14: 24). Tle other spirit that was 
with Caleb was the spirit of full, unreserved service. Thisis 
what the Scriptures emphasize, in his case, more than all 
things else. ‘ 

The reward of Caleb did not consist in his getting posses- 
sion, just before he died, of a tract of rough land, but in the 
consciousness of integrity, the delight of achievement, the 
esteem of his comrades, the approval of God. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
ak F] 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


FOOTING haying been secured on the west of the Jor- 
dan, in a district which supplied the Hebrews with 
not only the necessaries, but even the luxuries, of life, it was 
minde at once the base of operations for the conquest of the 
country at large. The yellow hills of Judea rose close behind 
Gilgal, bare and forbidding, especially in contrast to the 
miles of palm-groves in the rich plain around the camp, but 
they led to fertile uplands, of a cooler temperature and 
healthier air than the rich Jordan oasis; and beyond them 
were the famous plains of the seacoast,—a very paradise in a 
region hemmed in, as Palestine is, south and east by the in- 
hospitable desert. 

The first place to be assailed was Ai, a little town near 
Bethel, marked to-day by a mound, on the bare crest of a hill 
which looks down the steep descent to the Jordan plain, 
nearly three thousand feet below. First, however, spies were 
sent out to report the position and defenses of the “ city,” 
which they presently did, stating, on their return, that it was 
a small place, needing an attack by only a small force of two 
or three thousand. Glad to escape the sending ali the host 
up the toilsome ascent, Joshua forthwith detailed about three 
thousand men for the assault; but they were driven back, 
and fled, to the sore dismay of the tribes at Gilgal. 

The seductions of Jericho had, in fact, already tainted the 
Puritan zeal of the invaders, leading, in at least one case, to 
a man of Judah having secreted part of the spoil devoted to 
destruction, and thus, it was held, drawing down on the host 
the wrath of Jehovah. The poor creature was accordingly 
stoned to death, and the stern ‘discipline, thus restored, soon 
bore fruits in the taking of Ai on a second attack. All the 
population, as at Jericho, were killed, the town burned, and 
its ruler hanged ; but, in this case, the cattle and spoil were 
given up to the victors. 

From this place, it would seem, Joshua advanced, un- 
Opposed, to the center of the land, at Shechem,—the inhabi- 
tants apparently fleeing before the Hebrews in terror (Isa. 
17:9), It seemed as if they had only to take formal posses- 
sion of the land in the name of Jehovah, and this Joshua 
virtually did by writing a copy of the law of Moses on the 
unhewn stones of a great altar he had raised on Mt. Ebal, 
after burning sacrifices of thanksgiving and devotion to God 
on it. 

“ All the words of the law,” moreover, were read aloud to 
the assembled tribes, with whom, it appears, “the women, 
children, and strangers had come up from Gilgal,” believing, 
we may believe, that the war was over. Meanwhile the 
people of the small town of Gibeon, the representative of 
which is still perched on a low isolated hill about eleven 
miles northeast of Jerusalem, shrewdly saved their lives at 
the price of their liberty ; but this was followed by a league 
of various chiefs of the south and west to crush the invaders, 
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if possible, before they had become too firmly rooted in the 
land. The confederates were; however, routed in the great 
fight of Bethhoron, the pursuit of their fugitive bands leading 
Joshua down to the seacoast plain, where, for the moment, he 
carried everything before him,—sweeping round from Gaza, in 
the far south, to Hebron, in the hills, and even to Kadesh in 
the desert south of Beersheba, slaying all sexes and ages as 
far as he could, though it is clear, from the merely temporary 
character of his conquests, that the much larger part of the 
inhabitants had escaped the murderous hands of Israel. 

For the time, the coast plain, the foot-hills, the “South 
Country,” and the central portion of the land were subdued, 
but Galilee still remained independent. But, as years passed, 
a great rising of the northern districts called once more for 
the utmost efforts of Joshua and the tribes before it was put 
down. This, however, was at last done; and the whole coun- 
try, from the foot of Lebanon to the Phenician Sidon, had to 
bow before the Hebrews. Yet the wave of conquest must not 
be supposed to have overflowed the land in one great spring- 
tide. Many years, on the contrary, seem to have been busied 
with fighting, but at last, as Joshua got near his end, peace 
appears to have been attained, more or less permanently. 
Besides Joshua, Caleb, the other survivor of the twelve spies 
sent out by Moses more than a generation before, was still 
alive,—the only men of all who came out of Egypt permitted 
to enter Palestine; venerable for years, but especially as thus 
the sole memorials of the old Egyptian days, of the Red Sea 
wonders, and of the august splendors of Sinai. 

Five years after the crossing of the Jordan, when Hebron 
and the South Country had been overrun by Joshua, and the 
gray-haired chief was resting for a time from his battles in 
the camp at Gilgal, the children of Judah came to him, in 
part, it would seem, to urge their own claims to a portion of 
the conquered territory, but also as an escort of honor to 
Caleb, Joshua’s brother spy of long past days, who, like them- 
selyes, wished to have some inheritance alloted him. Moses, 
he,said, had sworn, on the day when he, with Joshua, gave 
in their bgave report, that the land on which his feet had 
trodden as a spy would be his inheritance, ard that of his 
children, “because he had wholly followed the Lord his 
God.” 

He was now eighty-five years old, but was still, he averred, 
as strong and fit for war as he had been forty-five years 
before. He would be glad if Joshua would allot him the hill 
at the foot of which Hebron lies, and though he and his old 
friend had heard, in their secret journey through the land, 
that the gigantic Anakim held Hebron, yet, by God’s help, 
he ‘would drive them out. Hebron is said to have been 
utterly destroyed in the southern campaign of Joshua, so that 
it must, we may suppose, have been reoccupied by the former 
inhabitants. But, in any case, Caleb got it for his family 
inheritance, though he may have had to fight for it, since we 
read that, even when Joshua was old and stricken in years, 
“there remained yet very much of the latid to be possessed” 
(Josh. 13: 1). 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 
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A Young Man Aged Eighty-Five 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


CCORDING to his statemen#s in this lesson, Caleb was 
forty years old when the spies came back to the camp, 
and eighty-five at the time of speaking. Now, as Israel was 
forty years in the wilderness, and the return of the spies took 
place in the second year after the exodus, thirty-eight of these 
years must have been spent in the wanderings. Therefore 
the remaining seven give the time occupied in the conquest of 
Canaan. That conquest had been substantially accomplished 
when Caleb made his request to Moses, though many places 
remained unsubdued. The enérgetic old man desired one of 
of these—Hebron and the district round—as his. We read, 
indeed, that the city had been captured at an earlier time by 
Joshua (Josh, 11:21), but it probably was retaken by its 
former possessors when he marched northwards to encounter 
Jabin and the northern enemies. It was a hard nut to crack, 
and Caleb wished it to be left to him to win it just because of 
the difficulty. Hisspeech is a striking illustration of “ bring- 
ing forth fruit in old age,” and, as a picture of what the close 
of a devout life may become, is full of lessons for those at the 
beginning of their careers. 

1. Here is a retrospect of a life bright with remembrances 
of God’s faithful promises and continual care. “The thing 
that the Lord spake concerning me and concerning thee” 
was the promise recorded in Numbers 14 : 24, 30, and Deu- 
teronomy 1 : 36, in which places Hebron is, indeed, not men- 
tioned specificaily, but, as verse 12 shows, was understood as 
intended by “the land whereinto he went.” The oath of 
Moses referred to in verse 9 is probably the oath of God 
recorded in these passages, which, as communicated by Moses, 
is here said to be his. It does not seem necessary’to assume, 
as some have done, an unrecorded additional oath, But, in 
any case, that word from God, forty-five years since, had 
burued like » guiding star before Caleb, undimned by long- 
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delayed fulfilment. No choke-damp of doubt, no miasma 
from the foul swamps of sense, had quenched its blaze, nar 
any blasts of temptation extinguished it, And now the 
patient faith of all these years is about to be vindicated and 
rewarded, So it may be with us—so may it be with us! So 
it will be, if we hold fast by God’s promises, even while the 
vision tarries, We too shall not see death till we have seen 
at least their partial fulfilment, and at the end of life will be 
able to say, “No good thing hath failed of all that the Lord 
hath spoken.” If, like Caleb, we wait for his salvation, we 
shall see his salvation before we die. How blessed a life will 
be if the fiery pillar of God’s sure promises flames ever in 
front, and draws the pilgrim after it ! 

But Caleb’s retrospect embraced also God's continual care: 
“The Lord hath kept me alive, as he spake, these forty and 
five years.” Caleb was by twenty years the oldest man in the 
host. He saw God’s power at work in all these long year-, 
sustaining his life. No doubt he had had his sorrows, dis- 
appointments, wearinesses, and errors. His contemporaries 
were dead, his loves were mostly buried in the wilderness. A 
lonely old man is too often a soured and cynical one. But 
Caleb’s backward look saw only mercy, and all the past lay 
like a wide plain in the mellow light of sunset. A faithful 
Providence had shaped the past, a faithful promise lighted 
up the brief earthly future. Such peaceful, thankful remem- 
brance is possible only to those who live by faith and loving 
obedience. Without these, the sad words of a poet who 
burned away his youth in dissipation, and never saw even 
middle life, are sadly true: 

“T backward cast mine e’e 
On prospects drear, 
And forward though I canna see, 
I guess and fear.” 


2. Caleb could look back on a past of whole-hearted fol- 
lowing of God. His report of the land concurred with that 
of his faint-hearted colleagues in regard to the strength of 
the enemy, but it struck a higher note than theirs in its con-° 
fidence that “ we are well able to overcome.” Now that confi- 
dence had nothing but absolute trust in God as its basis. There- 
fore God stamped it with the great commendation that in it 
“‘my servant Caleb” had “followed me fully” (Num. 14: 24). 
That praise from God its recipient here quotes. To have 
said it of himself would have been self-righteousness, Not to 
have accepted it from God would have been ungrateful and 
false humility. We may shrink from saying like things 
about ourselves, and the best Christian’s retrospect. must 
embrace many failures, and not a few sins... We, follow. with 
halting steps and far off, But still it is not the same at last 
whether a man looks back on wasted, because God-less and 
selfish, years, or on a life which, with all its divergences, yet 
in its main trend. followed Christ’s steps. The former will 
show a sight like that which Abraham saw when he looked 
from the mountain to Sodom, “ and, lo, the smoke of the land 
went up as the smoke of a furnace;” the latter ministers no 
occasion for boasting, but much for thankfulness. God some- 
times gives his servants, however conscious of imperfection, 
some peaceful retrospects ere they lay down their weapons, 
which enable them to say, “I have fought a good fight.” The 
only life that bears looking back on is a life of following the 
Lord fully. 

3. Caleb’s life was one of youthfulness prolonged to old age. 
Thomas Fuller calls him, in his quaint way, “ that young old 
man.” His eighty-five years sat lightly on him, and neither 
his physical strength nor his energy of spirit were less than 
when he rang out his bold counsels forty-five years since.. 
Even in regard to bodily vigor, a life of obedience to God’s 
will tends to preserve it. Nothing wears men out like “ riot- 
ous living.” Coarse dissipation is well named “ fast,” for it 
is so, in a sense not meant by the users of the phrase. It 
spends capital quickly, and physical bankruptcy comes soon. 
“ What hts become of So-and+so?” say “ fast” young men to 
one another. “Oh! he could not keep up the pace, and he 
has gone back home.” Yes, in many cases, home to die. 
“ Evil shall slay the wicked,” even in regard tothislife. But, 
in a higher aspeg¢t, nothing is so powerful for “the conserva- - 
tion of energy” of spirit as a God-fearing, God-trusting life. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength,” 
and when the youths faint and are weary, and the young men 
utterly fail, they “shall mount” with soaring desires and 
love towards heaven, “shall run,” when need for great exer- 
tion comes, “and not be weary,” and “shall walk” on the 
monotonous levels of commonplace duty “and not faint.” 
“To show that the Lord is upright,” they shall “ still bring 
forth fruit in old age.” Failures, sorrows, losses, physical 
decay, mental stiffness, and weariness, have a strong antidote 
in simple trust inGod ; and, by communion with him, strength 
flows into aged limbs, and a flush of hope casts radiance over 
the evening sky. 

Caleb was ready for warfare, though eighty-five years might 
have earned him his discharge. The same cheery courage 
which had inspired his earlier confidence that Israel could 
drive out the Canaanites, inspired the old man’s confidence 
that he could drive out the Anakim, giants though they were. 
And the later, like the earlier, courage was based on faith in 
God, It is not doubt but humility which speaks his “Is 


























may be that the Lord will be with me.” He is 

reliance on lis own power and prowess, and is owning how 
unworthy he is that God should deign to be with him,—even 
him. But he has no doubt that, if God be so, “I shall drive 
them out, as the Lord spake.” That lowly sense of one’s own 
limitations and evil, mingled with unshaken confidence in 
God’s power, is the true temper for God’s soldiers in all con- 
flicts, either with the world’s sin and misery, or with their 
own hearts. 

Not less noteworthy is Caleb’s chivalrous eagerness to be 
assigned Hebron, just because its capture would be difficult. 
He who really trusts in God’s help will not easily quail before 
difficulties. They will rather be attractions than dampers. 
They are things to be overcome, and occasions for testing, 
and thereby strengthening, muscles and sinews. Paul felt as 
Caleb had done, when he gave it as one of his reasons for 
prolonging his stay at Ephesus that “there are many adver- 
saries.” Such buoyancy of spirit is generally the prerogative 
of the young, but it is doubly beautiful and inspiring when 
one sees it in the old. None are so likely to keep that sanc- 
tified spirit of adventure and appetite for difficult tasks so 
fresh into old age as they who have not wasted their youth 
in godlessness, but have from their early days lived near God. 
The fabled fountain of perpetual youth is, in a very deep 
sense, a reality. The “fountain opened for sin and for unclean- 
ness” preserves youthful vigor of spirit in all who continually 
bathe in it. They “shall return to the days of their youth.” 
As Swedenborg says, in his mystical fashion, “ In heaven the 
oldest angels are the youngest.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ASA 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Caleb’s Reward 


N OUTSIDE heathen, called a “ Dog,” comes into the 
chosen people, and surpasses nearly every one in their 
own peculiar excellence. God’s gifts are very widely dis- 
tributed. The man who knew the most languages, I ever 
saw, was the blackest man I ever saw. What God makes 
great we must not call common. Men of Nineveh and the 
Queen of the South surpass many men who heard Christ. 
Some publicans and harlots go into the kingdom before some 
punctilious religionists. Jesus was born of a line that had 
ond or more‘of them. “| * ; 

What was Caleb’s reward? 1. (Incomparable most valu- 
able) personal character. 2. Material prosperity. 

Think of the man great enough to oppose ten spies and 
tens of thousands of people, undaunted by threats of stoning, 
great enough to “still the tumultuous people,” and so trust 
and wholly follow the Lord, his God, as to say “;We are well 
able to possess the land.” He keeps swéet and pure during 
forty years’ suffering he did not deserve. He needs no 
Hebron. The whole world is nothing to such a soul.- Men 
who never had an acre are entitled to have dominion over 
ten such cities as are in the world to come. 

1. But the Lord kept him alive and strong as a young man, 
all the while the cowards were dropping into dishonored 
graves in the desert, to be a living example of what would be 
done for the man who followed the Lord fully. . 

2. He had the great honor of showing that he could drive 
out those gigantic sons of Anak, as he had said he could do forty 
years before. His word did not return unto him void. God 
has put honor upon it for 3300 years already. 

8. Last and least he had Hebron. That mountain covered 
with his descendents stood the monument of his faith and 
work. It was no more his at the end of forty years than 
at the beginning. Other people could see to read his title 
clearer, but not he. Faith possesses. As Pascal makes the 
Lord to say, “If thou seekest me, thou hast found me already.” 


University Park, Colo. 
ASI 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


UR lesson to-day carries us back forty-five years. It re- 
QO minds us of the sad experience of the spies, and the 
fate of those who brought an adverse report of the land of 
promise. The ten had for years been in their graves, while 
the two who had brought a good report of the land were still 
alive and well. Of these two, Caleb was one ; and in our les- 
son we see him asking for the permission to possess that part 
of the land that Moses had promised to him. Caleb wasnow 
eighty-five years of age, and yet he was hale and hearty. He 
was full of courage as well, for the part of the land that he 
now claimed was still in the possession of the enemy, and he 
was only asking for permission to go to war with them, and 
drive them out. So Joshua blessed him, and gave him the 
desired permission; and he went ahead, and conquered the 
territory that had been given to him forty-five years before. 

Now let the teacher go on and call attention to the grand 





character of this man. The foundation of it all lay in the 
fact that he wholly fullowed the Lord. To follow the Lord 
under some circumstances is not so very difficult a thing. 
When everything is in favor of such fidelity, and friends stand 
around ready to help, it isomparatively easy to live a Cliris- 
tian life. But this was not the ease with Caleb. He stood 
firm when all around him were giving way to the temptation 
to rebel against God. In fact, millions were on the one side, 
and only he and Joshua, with a very few others, on the other. 
Yet, in spite of this, he never wavered for a moment. More 
than this, he had to wait for the fulfilment of the promise of 
God for a long time. We are sometimes impatient because 
we do not get what we want in a year’s time; but this man 
had to wait for forty-five years. Yet, in all this period, he 
seems never to have wavered for an instant. His faith was 
equal to every emergency, and carri«d him through grandly. 
We may even make the case stronger than this; for when 
they came to the land itself, the part that was promised to 
hit had still to be conquered. If he had been like those 
other men, he would certainly have taken to murmuring, 
and have said that it was rather hard to wait for forty-five 
years, and then to have to fight for his possession. But the 
spirit of this man was very different from that of the others. 
He accepted the promise, waiting patiently for its fulfilment, 
and then went ahead, and (so to speak) fulfilled it himself. 

Imagine now that, at last, Caleb has fairly gotten into the 
possession of his share of the land. What think you are his 
feelings as he looks over the past? Is he sorry, think you, 
that he stood stedfast for all those years? Doesthe time now 
seem to him so very long? I trow not. Unquestionably he 
was glad that his faith had held out, and forty-five years 
seemed to him like the years that Jacob spent serving for his 
favorite wife. The end had come, and the promise\of God 
had been fulfilled, and he was glad that things had turned out 
as they had. “ All’s well that ends well,” and so he thought 
at this time. 

If there is one lesson that our young people need to take to 
heart in these days, it is that of stedfast continuance in well 
doing. We are all in too great a hurry to succeed. We want 
to sow to-day and reap to-morrow. To wait for the result of 
our effort is irksome, and there are many who are not willing 
to do this. “ No cross, no crown,” is a proverb that they do 
not like. “ He that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved,” is not a popular saying; yet there is not much in this 
world that is worth the having that can be gotten for nothing. 
All of the best things cost labor, and the better a thing is, as 
a rule, the more labor it will cost. A good education cannot 
be had in a year, nor can a large fortune be honestly gained 
in ashort time. i know of nothing really good that does not 
cost much work. 

What is true in temporal things is also true in things spir- 
itual. He who will not endure, must be content to go with- 
out, and he who thinks that the crown is not worth the cross, 
will have to go without the former, A pastor once asked his 
school which they had rather be, the rich man or Lazarus? 
The majority of the school answered “ Lazarus.” One litile 
girl made no reply, and when the pastor asked her what she 
thought, she answered, “ I had rather be the rich man in this 
world, and Lazarus in the next.” That exactly expresses the 
feelings of nine out of ten of our scholars. But they are 
really asking for a thing that is impossible. ‘“ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon” was what our Saviour said eighteen 
hundred years ago, and it remains as true as it was then. One 
reason why there are so many backsliders in the church is 
that those who have started have not counted the cost, and 
so, when they come to face the real difficulties of the battle, 
they turn their backs to the enemy and run. They are like 
Pliable, who started with Christian, but on encountering the 
Slough of Despond, turned back, saying, “ You may possess 
the brave country for yourself,” and so left him to journey 
on alone. 

What we need is to realize that the prize that we are striv- 
ing to obtain is worth all the hardships that we can possibly 
encounter on the way. This will lead us to persevere, though 
dangers are on every hand. Weshall be like Paul then, who 
said, “This one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” If, in company with those men, 
we go forward, our reward will be like theirs, sure and glori- 
ous. But if, like the cowardly ten, we shrink and turn back, 
like them we shall fall in the wilderness, and fail of ever 
reaching the land of promise. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


we was the name of the first city conquered by the 

Israelites? Who gave to Joshua the plan of action? 
Was a blow struck before the walis fell down? In the daily 
march, what was the sign of the presence of the Lord and of 
his promise of deliverance? What did the Lord command 


should be done to the city and all within it? Was every 








house destroyed? No doubt, as suggested last week, some of 


the scholars can give the story of Rahab, of the two spies | 
Joshua sent into Jericho to gain information,—how the 
woman hid them under the stalks of fiax she was drying, 
spread over the flat roof of her house. She told them that 
she knew the God of heaven and earth had given them 
the land, and asked them to deal kindly with her and her 
father’s house, as she had dealt kindly with them. The king 
of Jericho had heard of the spies, and sent pursuers ;- but 
Rahab told them to hide in the mountain for three days, and 
to give her a token that she and her family should be paved 
alive when they took the city. How did she help them to 
escape over the town wall? What was to be the sign of 
safety for her household? Jt was as sure as the marks on 
the door-posts in Egypt, when the angel passed over the 
houses marked with blood. Rahab’s faith was rewarded, and 
recorded in the New Testament. She became the wife of one 
of the tribe of Judah, and the great-grandmother of David 
the king. The next city to be taken was Ai, a few miles 
from Jericho; and there the Israelites were defeated. Do 
you know the reason why? One of the men saw a costly 
garment, bags of silver, and a heavy wedge of gold. He 
coveted them; then he stole; then he hid them under his 
tent. He had his reward, for the Lord showed Joshua how 
to find Achan, the guilty man ; and he, his family, his stolen 
treasure, his tent, his cattle, sheep, and oxen, were stoned, 
then burned with fire, and a heap of stones raised over all. 
Ruin, disgrace, and death were his reward for disobedience. 

The Land Divided.—Several years after the Jews came to 
Canaan, they had gained possession of so many cities that it 
seemed time for the land to be divided, each tribe and each 
family having its own portion, with ground enongh to 
plant and cultivate,—a home where, on their own farm, they 
might raise food and fruits for themselves. The Lord had 
told Moses the extent of the land they should own, and that 
Joshua and Eleazar the priest should divide the land by lot 
among the people. It was to be equally shared by all, none 
to be left in poverty, and none so rich as to be the ervy of 
others or proud of their greater possessions. 

Caleb the Brave.—He was of the tribe of Judah. Some of 
that tribe came to Joshua in Gilgal, where Joshua seemed to 
stay at the place where they first encamped when they came to 
Canaan. Caleb came and reminded Joshua of what the Lord 
said at Kadesh-barnea. How many spies were sent to 
Canaan? What did tenof them say to the people? Whieh 
two wanted to go forward and possess the land? It was 
forty-five years since that time, but neither Caleb nor Joshua 
had forgotten how the people feared and refused to go on, 
Caleb was not ashamed or afraid to recall the past. He said 
he was forty years old when he came back from the errand to 
Canaan, and told all “as it was’ in his heart.” Yet he re- 
membered kindly the men who were all dead who had not 
thought as he did, for he called them brethren. 

Wholly Followed.—True, whole-souled Caleb was not afraid 
to say, “I wholly followed the Lord my God.” He repeated 
with confidence the promise Moses had given that the land 
his feet had trodden should be his and his children’s forever. 
He expressed gratitude for the love and care over him for 
forty-five years of toil.and dangers in journeying and in war, 
for he was then eighty-five years old. But he felt no burden 
of age, for he said, “I am as strong this day as when Moses 
sent me.” He was active, and ready to go to wat or to culti- 
tivate his own land, and asked for his possessions as if he had 
youth and many years before him. He asked for the moun- 
tain land in Hebron, where the hillsides were green and 
springs of water plenty and pure. He owned that the giants 
his brethren had feared were there, but he was sure that with 
the Lord’s promise and help he could drive them out. 
Hebron had been the home of Abraham long ago,—there 
were the old graves of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. It was 
all given to Caleb with the love and blessing of Joshua, with 
whom he had so bravely shared dangers and struggles. 
Rewarded, because— Why? He wholly followed; no half- 
way obedience, no fits and starts of being good. He never 
got tired, and gave up trying; it was constant, firm, patient, 
eatire, trustful, right doing. How many times, in these 
verses, do you find, “He wholly followed the Lord God of 
Israel”? What kind of following are you doing to-day ? 

Lowigville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


_ WILL not be wise to attempt to teach the rights of the 
conquest to these children, who have no previous know!- 
edge of war or of ancient customs. 

While it is important that the outline of events should be 
clear and connected, we may safely omit much of the detail 
and many incidents related to our text, if this can be done 
without making a break in our story,—that is, without losing 
connections. 

This is a difficult task, becau-e the lessons must be tanght 
in such a way that the children, hearing in after years these 


details and incidents, which we purporely omitted, may be 
























































































































































able to weave them into the old and favorite story, to receive 
them as an addition to previons knowledge rather than as 
new and isolated or unrelated facts. 

Of the events recorded in the seven chapters between this 
and the last lesson, the covenant renewed will hold most of 
interest for the primary class, if taught something in this 
way: 

All the people were going on a pilgrimage. This pil- 
grimage was to be something like our excursion, for they 
were to travel in large companies, a long distance, on their 
camels. This was not altogether like an excursion, for in a 
pilgrimage people always plan to go to a place where they 
can iearn more about God, or to worship in some especial 
way, or to see some holy thing. The Israelites were going to 
such a place, and would use the hillsides as a great out-of-door 
ebureh, 

Their camels would bring them to a place between two 
mountains, Indicate this by drawing faint outlines of moun- 
tains (Ebal and Gerizim), and ask the older children if they 
remember stories about Abraham and Jacob, for here is 
where they once pitched their tents. 

After teaching that the pilgrimage was in obedience to 
God’s command— In those days people did not have Bibles 
of their own,aswedo. Their Bible verses, at this time, were 
to be written upon large stones. 

Joshua had found some large stones. These he covered 
smoothly with plaster, and Bible verses were written in the 
soft plaster, which would. soon harden, and keep the words 
clear as in a printed book. ' 

The people, gathered in large companies, listened as Joshua 
read from the stones, their Bible; they recited too, and, at 
the close, all said “‘Amen,” 

The leading thought of our lesson to-day can be found in 
our golden text, and in talking about the hero, who “wholly 
followed the Lord God of Israel.” 

This is not the first time we have heard of Caleb, who has 
a place in our golden text. We have heard that .he once 
went on an exploring expedition (reviewing Lesson 5), You 
may tell me what all explorers must do. There is oppor- 
tunity here for an animated discussion, in which the children 
who dearly love adventure may take active part. 

The cluster of grapes on the blackboard map, used in Les- 
son 5, will call to the children’s minds the report of the 
spies, in which they will remember most vividly the strong 
men like giants and the iron chariots, 

The very beginning of the story is this: When God com- 
manded the people to go forward and take the land, they 
were afraid to go, and that is why the spies were sent first. 
Who gave the command, “ Go forward” ? 

When Caleb went with the other spies, he saw 

Caleb measured (compared) these things with God’s 
strength, and thought 

The other spies—all except Joshua—measured these things 
by their own strength, and thought —— 

After describing the night of weeping, and emphasizing 
Caleb’s courage as he assured the people “‘The Lord is 
with us ” We used the cluster of grapes on our map to 
mark the place the+piesexplored. This was a most beautiful 
place. Caleb wanted it for his own, and asked Moses for it. 

Moses said, “ Surely the land whereon thy feet have trod- 
den shall be thine . . . and thy children’s forever, because 
thou hast wholly followed the Lord my God, 

For many long years Caleb waited for his land, and re- 
ceived it at last,—Joshua gave it to him with a prayer and 
a blessing. Teach: The land was given to him, not only 
because it was promised, but because he worked bravely 
while he waited. 

Whenever we speak of “ following,” we think of a leader 
going before us who has asked us to do exactly as he does, 
who has asked us to obey his commands, 

We have always a great Leader (the teacher silently and 
quickly draws a broad cross on the board). 

He has promised us a land—where? 

Our great Leader is sometimes called a shepherd. 
have learned verses about his leading. 

After repeating in concert the Twenty-third Psalm, close 

. by singing, He leadeth me.” 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


n EBRON rHererore Became THE INHERITANCE OF 

CALEB, .. . AND THE NAME OF HEBRON BEFORE 
was KirsatH-Arsa.”—It is wonderful how a few long- 
unnoticed words may prove the key that shall solve a historic 
problem. Such is this sentence, coupled with an incidental, 
and at first sight objectless, parenthesis in Numbers 13 : 22: 
“Now Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” 
Caleb’s inheritance is one of the oklest cities in Bible history, 
—perhaps in the world ; and it still remaing, It was the scene 
of the first legal transaction recorded in Scripture, when Abra- 
ham purchased the cave of Machpelah from its Hittite owners 











for a family burying-place. But why are we told that it was 
built seven vears hefore Zonan? Recent research has shown 
that the Hyksos or shepherd-kings of Egypt were probably 


. 


Hyksos sphinx 


Hittites. In the time of Abraham, and till after Joseph, they 
were supreme in Lower Egypt. They had advanced from 
northern Syria, and, making settlements in their progress, 
had established themselves at Hebron seven years before 
they conquered the Delta and made their capital at Zoan, 
afterwards known as Tanis, now Sin, and where many im- 
portant monuments have recently been discovered. But the 
people whom Joshua found there and expelled were not Hit- 
tites, but Anakim, while the name of Hebron had given place 
to Kirjath-Arba (“the city of Arba”),—a chieftain of the 
sons of Anak. These held the town, while the Hittites had 
been driven into the neighboring towns and villages of the 
hill country. From this time the Anakim, who had been 
the dread of Israel, disappear from history. But we are 





El-Khalfl (“The Friend”), so called as containing the tomb 
of Abraham, “ the friend of God,” is held in equal reverence 
by the Moslems, who have a great mosk, inaccessible to Chris- 
tian or Jew, over the cave of Machpelah. Caleb’s inherit- 
ance, “the field” of Hebron, comprehended the fine pasture 
and corn lands reaching from the city to Carmel (“ Kurmul”), 
where Nabal, Caleb’s descendent, dwelt. 


oH 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“T am As Srronec THis Day as I was tn THE Day THAT 
Moses Sent mz.”—The sons of the East are not, on the 
whole, long lived. Already in the days of Moses the years 
of a man of fourscore were “labor and sorrow” (Psa. 90). 
The time of “labor and sorrow ” comes now much earlier in 
life. An Arab or fellahy of from fifty to sixty is commonly a 
withered and broken old man. The bloom of womanhood 
also soon passes away, and the mothers of the race sink 
swiftly into decrepitude and decay. Moses and Caleb were 
doubtless two ontstanding examples, in their generation, of 
the preservation of natural powers to advanced age. 

“THEREFORE Hesron BecaAME THE INHERITANCE. OF 
CALEB... UNTO THIS Day.”—The meaning of “ Hebron” 
here is defined by Caleb’s request in verse 12: “ Give me this 
mountain ;” that is, the uplands around the city, where the 
central range of Western Palestine rises above the level of 
northern Judah, before falling away finally into the deserts 
southward. So firm a grasp did he take of the country that 
some hundreds of years later the whole district was called by 
his name (1 Sam. 30: 14). Save for the slopes immediately 
surrounding the city of Hebron, where the vine, the olive, 
and the fig-tree vie with each other in beauty and fruitful- 
ness, the country is, on the whole, wild and barren. Hebron 
being given up as a city of refuge to the Levites, the “‘ inher- 
itance” might not seem one greatly to be coveted. But the 
strongholds in the neighboring uplands, 





expressly told (Josh. 11 : 22) that some remained in Gaza, 
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defended by the stalwart sons of Anak, 
attracted the spirit of the chivalrous old 
soldier. Disputing with Damascus the 
honor of the highest antiquity, sacred as 
the burial-place of the great men whose 
eyes beheld the first dawning of the 
world’s true light, Hebron in later times 
| gained herself an evil reputation for 
angry fanaticism. But as Caleb claimed 
her of old from the sons of Anak, so the 
soldiers of Christ claim her to-day from 
the fanatics. Nor can we doubt the final 
issue. A large building, once a hotel, 
some way along the Jerusalem road, is 
now the home of several ladies represent- 
ing the London Mildmay Mission, who 
hope soon to establish there a mission- 
ary hospital, while a firm foothold in the 
town itself has been already gained by a 
worthy Scotsman, who, as medical mis- 
sionary, acts in concert with these ladies, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s ques- 
tions of the previous week may be 

used. 
1. Tae Lawp Drvrpep (v. 5).—What 








Map of the vicinity of Hebron. 


Gath, and Ashdod, where they probably were absorbed among 
the Philistines. In many of the remoter and least accessible 
corners of the land we find villages the inhabitants of which, 
in racial type, are eertainly neither Syrian nor Arab, and 
who I believe to be the remnant of the Camaanitish popula- 
tion. At Beit Jibrin, which 1 would identify with the 
ancient Gath, and in the surrounding villages, I was struck 
by what I may call the Mongolian physiognomy of the people, 
—their massive faces, high cheek-bones, and deep-set eyes,— 
but most of all their great stature, six feet being their average 
height, and many decidedly exceeding this. I at once felt 
“these are the sons of Anak.” Mr. Finn and other travelers 
have made similar remarks. I may add that a boy came to 
our tent near Beit Jibrin who had six fingers on each hand. 
I could scarcely feel the bone inside the supernumerary finger, 
but the nail was normal in form. Caleb’s inheritance was 
not the city of Hebron itself (which was allotted to the 
Levites of the family of Kohath, and was also one of the six 
cities of refuge), but all the country and unwalled villages 
round it. It is still largely inhabited by Jews, who are of 
the straitest eect of their religion, and, under the name of 


defeat followed the conquest of Jericho? 
(Josh. 7 : 2-5.) What cansed the de- 
feat? (Josh. 7/:/1, 6-26.) How was it changed to a victory? 
(Josh. 8 : 1-29.) With what noble act did the Hebrews enter 
on the further conquest of the land? (Josh. 8 : 30-35.) What 
gave them the right to make that conquest? What aresome 
of the important events in the history of it? (Josh. 9 : 1-27; 
10: 1-14; 11: 15-20.) How was the land thus won divided ? 
(Josh. 13 : 7, 8, 14; 14: 2.) : 

2. Tue Promise REMEMBERED (vs. 6-9).—Where was 
Gilgal? For what was it already famous? (Josh. 4 : 19.) 
Who were the Kenezite:? (Gen. 36: 4,11.) Where was 
Kadesh-barnea? What happened there? (Num. 32:8.) The 
other spies also brought word “as it was-in their hearts ;” 
why were not they also praised? How can we make our 
own Caleb’s proud record of whole-hearted following ? 

3. THe Promise CLAIMED (vs. 10-12).—How long can a 
man have confidence that God will keep-him alive? Why 
did Caleb make especial mention of his continued strength ? 
(v, 12.) What prevents Caleb’s speech from being boastful? 
Why did he call Hebron “ this mountain” ? 

4. Tne Rewarp Garnep (vs. 13, 14).—How did Caleb 
deserve Joshua’s blessing? What does “unto this day” 
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mean? Why do not material rewards always follow whole- 
hearted service of God? What rewards always do come, 
however? In what ways ought the Christian to claim those 
rewards? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Who was Caleb? 2. How did he win the gratitude of 
Moses? 3. What reward did Moses promise him? 4. How 
long afterward did Caleb claim the reward? 5. On what oc- 
casion? 6, What part of the land did Caleb choose? 7. How 
long did he hold it? 8. Why did God so favor Caleb ? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, On what important errand did .the children of Judah 
come to Joshua? 2. What claim did Caleb then make? 3. 
On what grounds did he make this.claim?- 4. What posses- 
sion was granted Caleb in view of thisclaim? 5, How had 
he “ wholly followed the Lord” ? 


am These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 


_ blank space is allowed on that page for the Written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


XS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





| HONESTY. | 
CEB ENERGY, | 


WAS A AMBITION. | 
CONSECRATED RELIANCE. | 


TREASURE. 


HE WHOLLY FOLLOWED THE LORD. 











EARLESS 
AITHFUL 


IGHTER. 
OLLOWER. 





“ Fight the good fight of faith.” | 
HRS , aid iP we 
Trenton, N. J; 








ASS 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Oh, think of the home over there.” 

“ On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 

“ Beyond the smiling and the weeping.” 
“T’'m but a stranger here.” 

“Ten thousand times ten thousand.” 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home.” 

“In the Christian’s home in glory.” 

“ One sweetly solemn thought.” 


ASL 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


S THE Lord commanded Moses, 80 the children of Israel 
did (v. 5). When a man of God dies, it by no means 
follows that his work dies. There is nothing more for him to 
do in the line of his earthly work, but there may be a great 
deal more for others to do in the line of his earthly teach- 
ings. Whatever of God’s truth a man of God declares during 
his lifetime is just as truly God’s truth afier the death of 
that man of God as before. It is, indeed, just as important 
that we shouf do the things which the Lord commanded 
through Moses “to a thousand generatigns,” as it was that 
the soldiers of Joshua should do them in their day. And a 
large part of our present duty is simply in the doing what 
the Lord commanded to our fathers. There are new mes- 
sages of God to us, beyond all that our fathers knew of; but 
we shall be worth little in the heeding of God's new mies- 
sages to us if we fail of being true to God’s teachings to our 
fathers. 

Caleb... said unto him [Joshua], Thou knowest the thing that 
the Lord spake . . . concerning me and concerning thee in Kadesh- 
barnea (v. 6). If you would have another do right, either in 
a matter which concerns you or in one which concerns him- 
self, there is a great gain in bringing him to realize that it is 
a thing that God wants him to do. And in almost every- 
thing that is a man’s duty there is a consciousness on his 
part of the fact that God wishes to have it done that can be 
appealed to with confidence. If you tell a man that you 
want him to do this or that, the matter seems to be wholly 
between him and you; but if you can bring him to see that 
God wants it done, you thereby lift it above the plane of 
mete personal interest and moment. This is the ca-e if it 





7 eh? 


be a matter of justice or fairness toward yourself that is in 
controversy. It is none the less true if it be a matter affect-” 
ing the man’s own spiritual welfare. Remind him that he 
knows that God wants this of him, and you have brought 


the strongest pressure possible upon him asa man. If any- 
thing can reach his heart, this is likely to do it. 
My brethren that went up with me made the heart of the people 


melt: but I wholly followed the Lord my God (v. 8).+ If + 
man will stand with the Lord, even thongh he fins to stand 
out against everybody about him, the time will come when 
he will be glad to remember it. It is not pleasaht to be 
stoned, or to be jeered at, for doing as one thinks God would 
have him do; but he who will stand firm in such a trial will 
find added satisfaction in its memory when at last God brings 
others to see that the unpopular one was on the right side. 
The child who does as his parents wished in spite of the jeers 
of his playmates; the lad who bravely takes the part of some 
one whom. others are maltreating; the student who obeys 
the college regulations when all the other fellows go astray ; 
the politician who stands for the right because it is thé right, 
even though he loses votes by it,—will be sure, sooner or 
later, to be glad that, when others went wrong, he wholly 
followed the Lord. 

The Lord hath kept me alive, as he spake, these forty and five 
years.... I am as strong this day as I wos in the day that Moses 
sent me (ys. 10,11). There is no way of retaining one’s youth 
like being in God’s service, in cheerful, trustful obedience. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
The path of duty is often a rough one; but it is always the 
safest. path in the universe. Knowing that he is where God 
wants him to be, a man is sure that he can reniain there 
unharmed so long as God wants him to remain unharmed, 
Doubt as to one’s course of duty is a sure cause of chafing 
worry. There is no need that any one of us should wear out 
his life through doubt on this point. 

Tt may be that the Lord will be with me, and I shall drive them 
out, as the Lord spake (vy. 12). Culeb had’no doubt about the 


_ past; nor had he any unreasonable doubt about the future. 


He knew that he had wholly followed the Lord hitherto, and 
that he had had a blessing accordingly. He hoped that he 
should still be enabled to be true, and to gain the asstired 
rewards of continued fidelity. And in this Caleb showed the 
spirit of the modest and courageous child of God. It is right 
to recall God’s goodness to us in the past, and to rejoice that 
we were not unready to trust him in our need, It is wise to 
recognize the fact that we shall require new strength for new 
conflicts, and that the promises of God to us are conditioned 
on our acceptance of them in faith. There is geod reagon 
for doubting the man who is always sure that he is going to 
be braver in the next conflict than he ever showed himself 
in a former one. The true hero is sensitively fearful lest he 
should fail the next time, even though he never failed before. 
Here is the tremulousness of true courage,—in the Christian 
life as elsewhere. 


Philadelphia. 
RAY 


Lesson Summary 


AVING made a reasonable conquest of Canaan, Joshua 
proceeds to divide the land, as Jehovah had ordered. 
Among those brought officially to Gilgal by this business 
were the children of Judah, with whom came Caleb, who had 
a personal claim also to present. 

He recalls to Joshua their joint experiences as spies forty- 
five years before, and especially mentions the pledge then made, 
that, because of his fealty to Jehovah, he should ultimately 
have Hebron and its surroundings as his own possession. The 
fulfilment of this pledge he now asks. 

It was no “land of rest,” or “ peacefui old age” that Caleb 
thus sought. The Anakim were still there. But Caleb was 
confident that Jehovah would be with him, and that these 
foes would surely be driven out. He gratefully recognizes 
God's favor, by which, though now eighty-five years of age, 
his personal prowess was unfibated ; and lhe is sure that, with 
its continuance, he shali expel the formidable gianis from 
Hebron. This work he had been ready to undertake forty- 
five years before, and he stands ready to accomplish it now. 
He would even now vindicate the stand he then tovuk. 

Such whole-hearted following of the Lord is most proper 
and commendable. Joshua therefore blesses his old comrade 

in arms, and settles the desired inheritance upon him. The 
reward had been long delayed, bat He who promised brought 
about the fulfilment. 
—— 


Added Points 


What God has commanded, no matter by whom, abides as 
a duty until it is fully done. 

Urgently to claim what God has promised, is neither sel- 
fish nor immodest. That he promises is proof that we should 
possess, 

Kindly recognition of the good in others hinders no pur- 
pose, but helps all. 


In strength and prosperity, the Source of all good should 





be recognized. To be confessedly a beneficiary of God, is 
higher station than to sit upon a throne. 

With God on out side, tictory is sure. If the Lotd be 
with us, enemies will flee. 


“Sees 
— =:WORKERS: 


Convention Calendar for 1895 


North Carolina, at Goldsboro........... veesabees secceuacd August 27-29 
West Virginia, at Hufftington............ 0... se-esee September 3-5 
Colorado........0000 sersseees ooreeneee evesenees sessenens teense September 18-20 
Massachusetts, at Fall River..........0...scessseses sosnneree October 1-3 
Maine, at Winthrop. ........ .:..scceesecsesene seceeenne venees October 8-10 
Pennsylvania, at Williamsport.........+.....s00+ s+ ..-s October 8-10 
New Brunswick, at Chatham..................00ee+sseees October 15-17 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury.............. 2:00 ereeseees October 22-24 
Tennessee, at Chattatiooga.. ..........sccceeesesseecenees October 24, 25 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 11-13 
Southern California, at San Diego................+ November 12-14 


New Jersey ae at Millville.............0 November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Detroit... pecesenese .»» November 19-21 


CD 


Field Workers in Council 
By the Rev. E. M. Fergusson 


i profession of Sunday-school field worker has 
come into being in the last few years, with the 
development of state and provincial Sunday-school 
organizations, Something like fifty men and women are 
now devoting the whole or a large part of their time, on 
a salary, to organized interdenominational Sunday-school 
work, as field secretaries, home department, normal, or 
primary workers, or superintendents of organization, 
An annual conference of these workers was established 
at the International Convention of 1898, and the third 
session met at Chautauqua, New York, on the mornings 
of Friday, Saturday, and Monday, August 16-19, 1895. 
The International Executive Committee held its annual 
session on the afternoons and evenings of the same days, 
and in the same place,—the commodious headquartets 
of the Presbyterian Church, to the left of the big 
Amphitheater. 

Promptly at half past nine on Friday morning, Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, Ohio’s general secretary, who is 
president of the conference, took the chair, and Mr, 
George H. Archibald of Montreal led the earnest open- 
ing devotions. The Rev. C. J. Kephart of Pennsylvania 
told about the new county associations he has been 
forming lately, and about the difficulties and encourage- 
ments he has encountered. Several secretaries then 
told about their model county organization, and what it 
has done. Ohio, New York, Missouri, New Jersey, and 
other states were heard from. The subject of statistics 
was dealt with by Mr. D. Torrance Fraser of Montteal, 
who was made to answer and discuss many pointed 
questions, The two International officers, Mr. William 
Reynolds and Mr. B. F. Jacobs, then each added helpful 
words about the relations that should subsist between 
county and state organizations. 

On Saturday morning, the first speaker was the Rey, 
E. P. St. John of New York, who spoke on “ The Home 
Department as a Department of Field Work.” He 
showed by a diagram on the blackboard how the state 
association is vitally connected with each home in the 
state, or may be, by proper organization. He told of the 
development of woman’s work in New York State, and 
how the township association, with its conventions, its 
secretary of woman’s work, and its frequent conferences 
of the home department workers, has resulted in organ- 
izing and maintaining home departments in over eight 
hundred Sunday-schools. 

Mr. Charles D. Meigs of Indiana, well known to all 
field workers as the editor of The Awakener, the bright- 
est and spiciest of all the state Sunday-school papers, 
then read a witty and sensible paper on “ How to Secure 
nae Hearty Co-operation of the Pastors.” He told how 
is pagto r, the Rev. J. A. Rondthaler, “the Indiana Oy- 
ya had offered to be one of a handeed pastors to 
preach on the needs of state Sunday-school work, and 
how hard he had found it to secure the other nincty-aine, 
although he paid a high tribute to the willingness of 
pastors to help when personally enlisted. Mr. George H. 
Archibald followed with an account of the School for 
Christian Workers at Springfield, and ‘of the need of 
training for workers, especially in the Sunday-school, 
Mr. Jacobs closed the session with suggestions to the 






















































































































































































































































































field workers concerning the International Convention 
at Boston in 1896, and the need of securing the best 
workers as delegates thereto. 

On Monday morning, the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Alfred Day, of Ontario. Colonel Robert Cowden of 
Ohio told of his work as State Normal Superintendent, 
and an interesting discussion followed on the best 
methods of organizing and conducting normal classes for 
teacher training, as a department of state work. The 
position of State Primary Superintendent was described 
by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, who urged that, as far as possible, 
every organization should put a competent woman in 
the field to help the primary teachers. The Rev. E. M. 
Fergusson told of the recent succ®sful session of the 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Asbury Park, 
and explained the principles on which it was run. The 
publishers of the several state papers revealed the secrets 
of their sanctums, and answered questions. The ses- 
sion was shortened to allow the International Executive 
Committee to finish their work. Great interest was 
manifested in the addresses. 

As a whole, the conference has been felt by all to be 
both stimulating and instructive. Twenty or twenty-tive 
field workers have been present, and the fellowship has 
been delightful. There has been a good deal of valuable 
informal conference, but the general verdict is that the 
program ought to have allowed for more. 

Chautauqua, N. Y. 














{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the Proprietor of The Sunday School Times has 
decided to decline to retain ascopy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, sent solely with a view to its notice in these pages. 
“Yet the Editor is glad to receive new books from publishers or 
authors, for examination with reference to review, it being un- 
derstood that all books thus reéeived, whether reviewed in 
these columns or not, will be returned to their senders; if any 
such books are retained by the Editor, they will be paid ‘for at 
publishers’ rates. Announcements of new books, ‘either by 
circular or by personal letter, are also always welcomed by the 
Editor.) 

eS... 


English Sermons.* 


J tage volumes will be briefly noticed in this article. 

All of them contain sermons, all breathe the 
same loyalty to. Christ, the same courageous hopeful- 
ness that seems a characteristic of this age, when it has 
been carelessly assumed that Christianity is acting only 
on the defensive. One volume is a collection of dis- 
courses by nine different clergymen; nine are by indi- 
viduals, most of them belonging to the Church of 
England, though the list includes some of the foremost 
preachers of other communions, Death has already 
removed three of the most conspicuous authors,—Lid- 
don, Maurice, and Dale, leading representatives of three 
great tendencies in English religious life; and it is fitting 
to give the place of honor to them. 

Canon Liddon, whose fame as a preacher extended 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, himself collected 
and arranged for publication most of the sermons now 
reprinted in one volume. They deal with practical the- 
ology, expressing “‘ the ideal of the clerical life that was 
before his mind from the earliest days of his ministry ;” 





“* Clerical Life and Work. By H. P. -iddon, D.D., DC.L., LL.D. 
late Canon and Chancellor of St. Pam's. Crown 5vo, pp. xii, 377. 
New York : Longmans,"“Green, & Co. #2. 

The Acts of the Apostles : A Course of Sermons. 
erick Denison Maurice. 
millan & Co. $1.25. 

Christian Doctrine : A Series of Discourses. 
Birmingham. 
&S8on. $1.75. 

Last Words inthe Temple Church. By C. }. Vaughan, D.D., Dean 
of Liandaff, Master of the Temple 1869-1894. 12mo, pp. xii, 253. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Christus Imperator : A Series of Lecture-Sermons on the Universal 
Empire of Christianity. Edited by Charles William Stubbs, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, pp. xii, 215. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75. 

Christ’s Musts, and Other Sermons. By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
Crown 8yo, pp. viii, 306. New York: Macmillan &Co. §1.25. 
Essential Christianity : A Series of Explanatory Sermons. 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. xvii, 287. 

and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Labour and Sorrow : Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. 
W. J. Knox-Little, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester. 
8vo, pp. 336. New York : Thomas Whitaker. $1.50. 

Ten-Minute Sermons. By the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., 
LL.D., Editor of The Expositor. Crown 8vo, pp. 316. New York and 
Chiengo: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Men of Like Passions : Being Characters of some Bible Heroes and 
other Sermous Preached to Bradfield Boys. By the Rev. Herbert 
Branustu Gray, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv, 60. London 
Grew. &€Co. $475. 


By the late Fred- 
Crown 8vo, pp. x, 348. New York: Mac- 


By R. W. Dale, LL.D., 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii, 329. New York; A. C. Armstrong 


By the 
New York 


By 
Crown 


Longmans, 


for the date of the Prefatory Essay is 1856, and the tone of 


it appears in all the sermons, some of which were preached 
as lateas1884. A noble ideal it is, appealing to ministers 
of all names, because the man rose so high toward his own 
conception of faithfulness. Those who cherish misgiv- 
ings in regard to the High Anglican tendency will find 
much in this volume to allay prejudice and awaken 
sympathy.» It is touching to see how the greatest 
preacher of that school emphasizes the Christian graces, 
rather than oratory, as the secret of clerical power. 
Quite fitting it is that the volume shculd be completed 
with three biographical discourses,—on Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, John Keble, and Edward Bouverie Pusey. 
There is in these that sympathy of the preacher with his 
subject which is essential to successful eulogy. The 
four men represent what is. best in the tendency which 
has given new impetus to Christian thought and effort 
in the Church of England. 

Frederick Denison Maurice—he has no titles save 
that of Professor, which he voluntarily relinquished— 
has been dead for twenty-three years. Yet few church 
dignitaries have had such influence, and after so long a 
time a posthumous volume of his discourses will be 
widely welcomed. They are expository in character, 
covering the Acts of the Apostles, with one of the series 
missing. Thirty in number, they deal with large masses 
of Scripture, and cannot, therefore, present any detailed 
exegetical results. The thread of the history is kept 
well in hand; and the design of the whole series is to 
trace the main purpose of the sacred book, yet in sucha 
way as to bring home the spiritual lessons. This has 
been well done, There are not many of those sugges- 
tions which made Maurice so potent in his influence to 
some and so dreaded by others. The volume will not 
add greatly to the-reputation of the great Broad Church- 
man, but it is altogether worthy of him. 

Dr. Dale of Birmingham was a leader of men as well 
asa great preacher. The volume now published. has a 
peculiar interest, since it contains “a series of discourses 
expounding in an orderly and systematic manner all the 
principal doctrines of the Christian faith.” The Preface 
is virtually a defense of doctrinal sermons, illustrated 
and enforced by the author’s experience, and it may be 
read with great profit by young ministers, The dis- 
courses “re twelve in number, and do not cover the en- 
tife range of Christian doctrine. Two are upon the 
existence of God, three on the person of Christ, one on 
the Holy Spirit, and another on the Trinity. Thus 
more than half are concerned with theology proper. It 
is significant that Dr. Dale treats of the humanity of our 
Lord beforé discussing his divinity. The earliest heresy 
about Christ was a form of Docetism, denying his real 
humanity. Man, sin, and the atonement are the sub- 
jects of the latter half of the series, three sermons being 
devoted to the last-named topic, on which the author 
had previously published a volume. Quite a number of 
notes are appended, on important and controverted 
points. Howeven some may differ with Dr. Dale on 
minor points, all evangelical Christians must recognize 
his Joyal adherence to the great central truths, The 
volume has a special value as illustrating the method of 
making homiletical use of these same great truths. 

Dean Vaughan, better known as Master of the Temple, 
“the ancient and famous church in which” he minis- 
tered for a quarter of 2 century, has collected nineteen 
discourses that were delivered there at the close of his 
ministry. All of them are characterized by the elegant 
scholarship and devout earnestness which have made 
the author conspicuous in the great city of Londen. He 
has’ been a most successful Bible-class teacher, and the 
sermons show some elements of the peculiar power that 
gave him this success. The most interesting discourse, 
in view of the nature of the volume, is the opening one, 
delivered on the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
Temple Church. But in the others there appears even 

more fully that masterful knowledge of the Greek Testa- 
ment which, when joined with earnest piety, enables the 
preacher to make the rich results of modern exegesis 
luminous for the guidance and cheer of the Christian 
hearer. e 

Dean Stubbs, of Ely, was formerly a rector in Liver- 
pool. While there he was very active in effort looking 
toward a wider application of Christian truth in city life. 
In carrying out his plans he arranged for courses of lec- 
ture-sermons at his parish churches, One of these courses 
is now published in a volume entitled Christus Imperator. 
The general theme is “the universal empire of Chris- 
tianity.” Dean Stubbs is the author of the opening 
lecture, prefatory in its character. Eight other clergy- 
men of note follow him, and the closing lecture is also 
his. The topics aré Christ in the Realm of Hitory, 





Philosophy, Law, Art, Ethics, Politics, Science, Sociology, 
and Poetry. All emphasize the past triumphs of the 
incarnate Lord ; all look forward Sith courageous hope 
to the future extension of his kingdom.’ In view of the 
many chaotic utterances on the wider scope of Chris- 
tianity, this volume offers very wholesome reading. 
Many of the authors are specially fitted to discuss the 
themes alloted to them ; all have done good work. 

Dr. McLaren publishes thirty sermons, the title dis- 
course being Christ’s Musts. The texts-are mainly from 
the New Testament; some of them familiar, others un- 
usual. Even that obscurely difficult passage, Mark 9: 
49,—“‘ salted with fire,”—has been chosen; while Agrip- 
pa’s words to Paul are discussed in the light of correct 
exegesis. Four discourses are based on 1 Peter 5: 12, 13, 
bringing out unexpected homiletical fitness in these 
slighted passages. The character of the volume can best 
be described by saying that it is worthy of its author, so 
well known to the readers of The Sunday School Times, 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, an English Methodist, 
says, in the Preface to his volume, Essential Christianity : 
“ Let us first of all find out wherein all Christians agree; 
then shall we be the better able to understand wherein 
they differ, and in-what directions agreement, co-opera* 
tion, and ultimate union, may be achieved.” The ser- 
mons he publishes are intended to show these points of 
agreement. The tone is irenic rather than polemic; the 
defense of Chfistianity is made by plainly stating what 
itis. There are twenty discourses. Each is suggestive 
in thought, fervid in tone, and adapted to further the 
design of the series. Iu the sermon entitled “The 
Unanswerable Argument for Christianity,’”’ Mr. Hughes 
sets forth the evidence from Christian experience in a 
striking way: Again and again he refers to the songs of 
Christ’s people in all ages as the proof of real unity, de- 


_ spite apparent antagonisms; and he is firmly convinced 


that Christianity ‘‘ will be a more potent influence 
throughout the English-speaking world in the twentieth 
century than it has ever yet been.” This volume and 
the two that follow belong to “ The Gospel and the Age 
Series.” 

Canon Knox-Little collects in one volume twelve ser- 
mons, which do not form a regular course, but present 


. truths adapted to comfort and strengthen Christians. 


Labour and Sorrow is the title of the whole, dnd ‘this #tig- 
gests the general character. The tone of the discourses 
is hopeful, not morbid ; courageous, not depressing. The 
consolations of God’s revelation are applied to the reali- 
ties of life. Tenderly sympathetic throughout, the 
preacher glosses over none of the sorrows and perplexi- 
ties that confront his heafers; but over against them 
all he places the purpose of God in allowing such afflic- 
tions, the sacred uses of grief, the consolations and ulti- 
mate triumphs of such earthly discipline. In dealing 
with these problems, and voicing these comforts, the 
High Churchman, while not forgetting his pronounced 
views, still strikes those chords of feeling, and of faith 
also, that awaken a response in every Christian heart. 

Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, best known as the editor of 
The Expositor and of The Expositor’s Bible, presents a 
new form of exposition ia Ten-Minute Sermons, These 
brief discourses, forty-three in number, each covering 
about seven pages, take up a short text, and explain and 
enforce it with a brevity and directness that deserves 
imitation. They are not “skeletons,” but finished ser- 
mons. The art of preparing such sermons is a difficult 
one to learn; for habit is strong, and the habit of preach- 
ing long discourses is not easily overcome. Possibly this 
volume may suggest how to do it. The brevity of the 
sermons does not prevent the handling of great topics. 
Indeed, the range of subjects is exceptionally wide. 
Sometimes there is an obvious relation between several 
discourses that stand together in the volume; but the 
principle of arrangement in the book, as a whole, is not 
indicated. 4 

The warden of Bradfield College, Dr. Gray, is the 
author of a volume of sermons that presents some features 
of special interest, The discourses were delivered, not 
written in full; they were addressed to the college stu- 
dents, or, as Dr. Gray calls them, “‘ Bradfield boys,” at 
the Sunday evening chapel services. Nearly all of them 
are on Scripture characters, “ and specially on the saints 
commemorated in the church calendar.” The title, Men 
of Like Passions, shows that the author designed to pre- 
sent them to his pupils in their human characteristics, 
Hence the treatment, while necessarily biographical, is 
mainly hortatory. The college is an English “ public 
school,” and there are touches in the sermons that recall 
the life made 8» familiar to intelligent readers by Tom 
Brown at Rugby. Indeed, the homiletic virtue of the 


volume is its constant adherence to the simple rule of 
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those who hear you. Other virtues Dr. 


Gray has, but this one is most conspicuous 


in his sermons to his “ boys.” 


The Art of Illustration. 
(12mo0, pp. 208. New. 
Ketcham. $1.) 


C, H. Spurgeon. 
ork: Wilbur B. 


This is a delightfully disappointing little 
book. It is an unfinished work of the 
great preacher, Mr. Spurgeon, published 
after his death, and when the experienced 


reader knows that, he approaches the book 
with some question. .Will he find here 
Spurgeon himself, or some one else hiding 
under Spurgeon’s name? If he finds Mr. 
Spurgeon himself, will ‘he find him at his 
best, or will he find him doing some off 
thing that he had the good sense not to 
print while he lived? Asa matter of fact, 
the work in the little book is genuinely 
Spurgeon’s, and is worthy of him. There 
are five of these bright, vivacious, thought- 
ful, thorough lectures. The subjects are, 
“ Tilustrations in Preaching,” “‘ Anecdotes 
from the Pulpit,” “The Uses of Anecdotes 
and Illustrations,” ‘“‘Where can we find 
Anecdotes and Illustrations?” “The Sci- 
ences as Sources of Illustration—Astron- 
omy.” They are lectures given by Mr. 
Spurgeon to his students preparing for 
the ministry; given orally, and revised 
when they were repeated. They are in- 
formal, frank, confidential, the work of an 
enthusiastic leader in a profession to 
bright young men just entering the pro- 
fession, and therefore full of fire and per- 
sonal interest. The first two, prepared for 
publication by Mr. Spurgeon himself, are 
better than the others. It would be diffi- 
cult to find elsewhere a treatment of these 
very practical subjects at once so read- 
able, and covering the ground so well. 

The fifth, printed from the. reporter’s 

nates, gives evidence, that the theme de- 
pended in part for its interest on the life 
given it by Mr. Spurgeon’s oral presenta- 
tion. Every Junior in every theological 
seminary would be the better qualified for 
his work if he would read this little book 
carefully enough to be qualified to pass 
examination in it. And that would not be 
a great task, for the book is easy to read. 


o— 


Don't Worry. By J. R. Miller, D.D. (16mo, 
paper, pp. 32. New York: Ward & Drum- 
mond, 20 cents.) 


Nobody wants to worry ; people whodo 
worry think they cannot help it. Dr. Mil- 
ler in this small book shows that one must 
learn not to worry just as one learns other” 
things. He uses Christ’s own words to 
prove that the lesson is not only worth 
learning from our point of view, but that | 
it was repeatedly and emphatically taught 
by the Master to his disciples, and through 
them tous. The beauty and blessedness of 
a life free from anxious, worrying thought 
ate here clearly set forth. 


Co 
Literary Notes and News 


An interesting an- 
nouncement is made by 
D. Appleton & Oo. of a 
series of Titéle illustrated books called The 
Library of Useful Stories. The price will 
be forty cents a volume. The latest discov- 
eries and developments in the scientific 
atid historical worlds are to be popularly 
treated by competent writers. Two vol- 
umes are now ready: The Story of the 
Stars, by George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., 
and The Story of Primitive Man, by Ed- 
ward Clodd. 


Library of Useful 
Stories 
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From the Silent Evan- 
gelism Association (in- 
terdenominational) 


** Silent Evan- 
gelism "’ 


eloquence: Speak directly and plainly to 


an assortment of neatly printed cards bear- 
ing words of Christian counsel and sym- 
pathy to many conditions of need. In 
their varied adaptability and attractive 
appearance, these little messengers will be 
of practical use to those who desire to reach 
others by this method. The Rev, Rich- 
ard R, Wightman, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
is the president of the Association. A case 
with fifty cards will be sent, postpaid, for 
50 cents; with a hundred, 76 cents; with 
a hundred and fifty, $1. 


the Achmins clois' 
a few years ago the Gospel and the Apoc- 
alypse of Peter were discovered, Dr. Carl 
Schmidt has found the chief portions of 
‘an old Christian work treating of the res- 
urrection of Christ and of the resurrection 
of the flesh. The manuscript is in tae Cop- 
tic language, and probably dates from the 
second half of the second century. It is 
in the shape of a dialogue between Christ 
and his disciples, and its purpose is evi- 
dently to counteract gnostic errors on these 


unusual difficulties of interpretation. 





comes s small leather card-case containing | 7fY, 


a 


Egypt has agdin made 

New Literary Find Christianity her debtor. 
In the same library of 
at Cairo, where only 


leading Christian doctrines. Both the 
beginning and the end of the manuscript 
are lost, and the language presents some 
The 
general trend and tendency, as also the 
chief arguments of the document, are clear. 
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To the many theories 
and hypotheses of theo- 
logical and secular sci- 
ences offered by scholars in explanation 
of the phenomenon of the deluge, another 
has been added by the German geologist, 

Franz von Schwarz.. During a service of 
fifteen years for the Russian government in 
the Turkestan districts, he has come to the 
conclusion that the deluge was caused by 
the breaking of the mountain wall between 
Mongolia and the southwestern portion of 
Asia. Originally Mongolia was a mighty 
sea, which, by the breaking of this wall, 
became a desert, while, on the other hand, 
the Caspian, Black, and other seas, origi- 
nated through the same catastrophe. In 
other words, the deluge was a Johnstown 
flood on a phenomenal scale. The author, 
in his work, Sintflut und Vilkerwander- 
ungen, acknowledges that these views run 
counter to the Scripture record. 


A New Deluge 
Theory 


> BUSIN ESS . 
EPARTMENT 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amownt of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have sucha 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as tt will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. Ali advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 








Do you feel depressed? Use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It invigorates the nerves, 
stimulates digestion, and relieves mental de- 
pression. Especially valuable to tired brain- 


workers. 
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Published by 


genius for telling the great story.” 


“Tt is simply a delicious book, touching the very 
points that have always interested me miost,and with 
a power and originality that no other Life of Christ 
has ever done.” 
“It brings out the Life of our Saviour with @ pecu- 
liarly realistic power.” 
“The descriptions are particularly beautiful, and 
would lead one to think the writer must have visited 
the layd of Palestine in person.” 


a 
Press Notice 


“The point aimed at in this Story of Jesus is neither 
‘novelty, criticiam, nor learning, but a graceful form 
which shall lend new attraction to the great Life 
which is the Life of the world. Miss Robinson has 
the gifts of literary grace and literary expression. 


* 
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The Young Churchman Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


—The Independent, 
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The Most Comorete Biblical 
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Containing many new featu 
t found in 
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$20.00. Send for for Catalog. 
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Our Autumn Reunion 


A service of song and recitation for Ratiy 
Day. Price, 5 cents each, or 52 cents per 
dozen, by mail. 
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2000 Years at a Glance 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, 
begun in July in connection with the International Sun- 
day-school lessons, the publishers of the The Sunday 
School Times announce a valuable and unique lesson 


help known as 


Byington’s Chart of 


Jewish National History 


It is a handsome wall chart in five colors, measuring 6X3 4% 
feet, printed on a fine grade of heavy map paper, and mounted 


The chart has been prepared by the Rev. 
E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful collaboration with 
prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 
bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students 


generally, the chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, 
for $1.00. 


In ‘order to 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers 


1031 Wainut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 










































































































Che Sundap School Times 


Philadelphia, August 24, 1895. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.”’ 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 


Terms ‘of Subscription. 





The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new swhscrib- | 
ers. These rates include postage : | 
One Copy, one year ape 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- | 


dents, $1.00 « yetr, or $1.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- | 
sired, at the following yearly club rates; | 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. | 
one person only, and no names can 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, aud partly ina 
pac e to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


A package thus sent is addressed to 


be written or 


red, 

The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of @ 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents per Copy. to the extent that 
large packages may be divided Into smaller packager 
of five or more copes each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies fof package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the package. 

} 





Additions may be made at. any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Sulxcribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or 61.00 
& year,can ha e the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subseri 
tion, When it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the nner. f 
a pewiaee club subscriber intends to change fils or her 
address for a few weeks only wwe will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents pet 


week, e 

Babacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
beth county and state. 

If atlub su®scription is renewed by some cther pe ¥ 
son than the one who sent the previous subseription, 
such’person will oblige fhe publishers by stating th 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by.. an 

The paper will not be sent to any subscri beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special requést. The 
papers for a club will invariably be discontinued 
attheexpiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
sent free, upon application. ; 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
nntries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
i ae to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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Do you likea cup of Geed Tea? 
If so, send this‘ Ad” and 15 cents 
in stamps, and we will mail you 
a \ lb. sample best tea imported. 
Anv kind you may select. 
éneoomes. Big premiums, etc. 
Teas, coffees, ing powder, 
and spices, Send for terms. 

The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R.L., 
P. 0. Box 280. 
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246 South Second Street. Phila... Pa. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. ; 
SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS 224) Sent 





SIDE WALL FINISH! cue 


Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application. 


THE PENN IRON ROOPING & COR. CO. (Lfd.), 
234 and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mirs., Philada., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 
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School Girl’s 
Lunch Basket 


Contains no dyspépsia. Beneath 
its lid are some delicate buns, 
fried chicken and apple pie. 
The shortening used for the buns 
and pie was 


Cottolene 


The chicken was fried in it, too, 
making a feast for a queen. All 
the indigestible features of such 
an appetizing lunch disappear if 
the food is prepared with Cor- 
TOLENE. ood cooked with 
Cottolene possesses a delicate 
flavor, is never heavy or soggy, 
and is therefore adapted to the 
most delicate constitution. 


Be sure and get the genuine Cottolene in 
one, three and five pound tins, with trade 










Worlds 


{From “ Sonnets and Lyrics,” by Katrina Trask. } 


O! in the dome of the sky 
Glimmers a tremulous star; 
I follow it from afar, 
To find where it swings on high, 
A world. 


Lo! in the depths of thine eyes 
Shimmers a nebulous light ; 

I follow it day and night, 

And find, to my soul’s surprise, 
My world. 


He 


Suggestive Sermon-Titles 


|The Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, in The Preacher's 
Magazine. | 

HE eight volumes of J. H. Newman’s 

“ Parochial and Plain Sermons” lie 
before me as I write. Of nine and twenty 
illustrative cases marked, we may select a 
few. Taking as text Luke 8 : 88, 39, 
“The man out of whom the devils were 
departed besought him that he might be 
with him; but Jesus sent him away, say- 
ing, Return to thine own house, and show 
how great things Gud hath done unto 
thee,” the happy titie the great preacher 
gives his discourse is ‘‘ The Religious Use 
of Excited Feelings.” How admirably 
such a title suggests the main idea of the 
text! And what a solemnizing and 
practical ‘treatment it necessitates! As 
soon as one sees that title, one realizes 
that it seizes the very gist of the passage. 
The man was tasting the exhilaration of 
deliverance. His feelings were pro- 
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ey Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 
personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it. has the advan- 
tages of both, and more. 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The, Primitive Idea 
of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 
The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 
book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, whilé some 
thirty iilustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 
and attractiveness of the volume. 


“Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
Western Christian Advocate. 


In this 


It is very 


Among the subjects 


The 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely boung in cloth, gilt top. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


Price, $2.50. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





foundly stirred. Shall they evaporate in 
aimlessness? Shall they be wrongly ex- 
pressed? Shall they be put to ungodly 
|}use? No. They must bave a religious 
| use! And what that religious use is the 
| text clearly shows. . .’. 

| “ Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, 
and he shall exalt thee to inherit the 
lund ”> (Pa. 37 + 34)... How think. you 
does Newman ‘eptitic a sermon on this 
text? ‘Obedience the Remedy tur Re- 
ligious Perplexity.” By giving such a 
title the preacher afforded himself an 
expository opportunity. “The psalm 
from which I have taken my text is writ- 
ten with a view of encouraying good men 
who are in perplexity, and especially per- 
plexity concerning God’s designs, provi- 
dence, and will.” With those words the 
sermon opens. And from them we see 
how entirely in harmony with true ex- 
position this felicitous title is. What 
sermon-possibilities the title opens up to 
us! To illustrate the varying forms 
religious perplexity assumes; to entorce 
| the absolute need of some ‘‘ remedy ” for 
eps a state of disorder; to show how 

“ obedience ” to the Word of God inevi- 
| tably remedies that perilous condition. 
| Soon a sermon unfolds itself as we ponder 
that apt title. 

One other example I take from the 
first volume of these immortal sermons. 
Is it not most happy of all? “Scrip- 
ture a Record of Human Sorrow.” And 
the text, “There is at Jerusalem by 
the sheep-market a. pool, which is called 
in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having 
five porches. In these lay a great multi- 
tude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, 
withered, waiting for the moving of the 
water” (John 5: 2, 3). That title is 
singularly adroit! ‘* Now it must. strike 
every one who thinks at all about it, that 
| the Bible is full of such descriptions of 
human misery.” “It aboundsin accounts 
of human distress and sufferings, of our 
| misorable condition, of the vanity, un- 
| profitableness, and trials of life.” “So 
| much is this the case that thoughtless 

persons are averse to the Scripture narra- 
| tive for this very reason.” In such sen- 

tences the sermon before us is opened. 

Quite legitimately the scene of Bethesda 
| is regarded as illustrating a prominent 
| feature of Scripture. Very practically 
| the lessons of the subject are urged in 
such sweetly expressed appeals as this: 
“Gain healing from troubled waters.” 
| Who, among preachers, cannot perceive 
the abundance of suggestion for sermon- 
| izing in that title? ...In Volume III of 
| these great sermons occurs a richly sug- 
gestive sermon-title. The text is the 
| tumiliar grumble of the elder brother in 
the “ pearl of parables,” “ Lo, these many 
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yan do I serve thee, neither transgressed 
at any time thy commandment; and 
yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I 
might make merry, with my friends” 
(Luke 15: 29). It needs sanctified inge- 
nuity to affix such a title as Newman finds 
for this text, “‘ Contracted Views in Re- 
ligion.” How obviously appropriate! 
The elder brother is a very apostle of con- 
tracted religious views. The details of 
his complaint demonstrate his contracted- 
ness. He misunderstood the Fatber’s 
character and his consequent procedure. 
He took a basely limited view of his 
brother, his sin, and his restoration. 

' Here is a title full of lovely suggestion : 
“The Church a Home for the Lonely.” 
The text is, “ Hath raised us up together, 
and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2 : 6). 
Says the impressive teacher: “ The subject 
which I propose to consider, as suggested 
by the text; that is, the need which man- 
kind lies under of some shelter, refuge, 
rest, home, or sanctuary from the out- 
ward world, and the shelter or secret 
place which God has provided for them 
in* Obrist.” -_ With all regard for the 
saintly and scholarly author of this fine 
sermon, we may take leave to think he 
might have made more use of the par- 
ticular terms of the text. Such a title 
admits of a detailed examination of the 
words of the apostle. A thoroughly text- 
ual sermon conld well be preached from 
that passage and with that title. But 
Newman was not in the strict sense ex- 
pository, and his sermon is a noble and 
a one. It will be.readily seen that 
the title he gives us admirably realizes 
one of the great ideas of the text. And 
of what grand developments the thought 
of “the church a home for the lonely” 
admits. 

I can but name one or two other note- 
worthy titles of this great religious 
teacher’s, though many are equally 
worthy our consideration with those we 
have already noted. ‘“ Affliction a School 
of Comfort” is the title he gives a sermon 
on the words, ‘‘ Who comforteth us in all 
out tribulation, that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in any trouble, 
by the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God” (2 Cor. 1: 4). 
See héwin a.double-sense affliction is a 
school of comfort to the children of God. 
They learn therein blessed personal com- 
fort. They receive a comfort for others. 
Such a view of affliction would most profit- 
ably occupy a sermon. On the text, 
“ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will 
not believe” (John/4 : 48), his title is 
“Faith without,Demonstration.” It need 
searcely be pointed out how accurately 
that sentence represents the idea and pur- 
pose of the text, and how seasonable in 
these days of doubt and the enforcement 
of faith apart from “demonstration”. it 
must be! What a subtle application of the 
words, “ He hath no form nor comeliness, 
and when we shall see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him” (Isa. 
58 : 2) is the title, “ Religion a Weariness 
to the Natural Man.” Tothe lover of the 
outward, to the materialistic, to the slaves 
of sense, spiritual things are indeed a 
weariness. That idea is the root-idea of 
Isaiah’s pathetic words concerning “ the 
Christ that is to be.” Because the spirit- 
ual Christ makes no appeal to the sen- 
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ever met with a finer sermon-title for deep 
aa bee suggestiveness than that... . 

have four volumes by Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, indeed more than four, but four 
from which I would draw now. ' He is re- 
markably skilled in formulating sermon- 
titles, Toa splendidsermon on “ Petersaid 
unto him, Lord, ay! cannot I follow thee 
now?” (John 138 : 37) he gives this title! 
“The Withheld Completions of Life.” 
What scope for using our knowledge of 
human life that affords! What abundant 
illustration it allows! ‘What a field for 
the reasoning powers! What place for 
tender, sympathetic, encouraging words! 
Dr. Brooks’s sermon shows him at his very 
best, but the title, so legitimate to the text, 
may suggest many modes: of treatment 
very divergent from his. And that, it 
seems to me, is the worth of these sug- 
gestive titles—they start thought quite in- 
dependently of the matter of the particular 
sermon. ‘‘ The Positiveness of the Divine 
Life” is the good Bishop’s apt title for a 
sermon on “This I say hen Walk in the 
spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh ” (Gal. 5: 16).... 

Those two titles are to be found in 
“Sermons,” a volume published by R. D. 
Dickinson. In “The Candle of the Lord” 
(Macmillan) is another ingenious title. 
The text is *‘ And when the burnt offering 
began, the song of the Lord began also 
with the trumpets” (2 Chron. 29: 27). 
Dr. Brooks heads it ‘The Joy of Selt- 
sacrifice.” Eloquently it is said, ‘‘ Not in 
gidomy silence, as if the people were doing 
a hard duty which they would not do if 
they could help it, did the smoke of their 
offering ascend to God; but with a burst 
of jubilant music and with a song of tri- 
umphant joy which rang down through the 
crowded courts, the host of the Jews 
claimed for themselves anew their place 
in the obedience of God. The act of 
sacrifice was done amid a chorus of de- 
light.” It is open to a preacher to show 
the recompensive joy of self-sacrifice to an 
almost endless extent, 

What suggestion is in the title “The 
Need of Seif-respect” given to a sermon 
on the words, “ And he said, Son of man, 
stand upon thy feet, and I will speak to 
thee” (Ezek. 2:1). It might fitly be 
shown how Ged, in his Word, encourages 
sel ftespect, and how abundantly the gos- 
pol seentaa self-respect. The distinction 

tween -self-idolatry, self-conceit, and 
self-respect, might also be drawn. The 
title starts many an idea spinning through 
a preacher’s mind. In “ Twenty Ser- 
mons,” “The Mystery of Iniquity,” and 
oth#r of Bishop Brooks’s volumes, simi- 
latly helpful sermon-titles will be found. 
Preachers are not likely to be disappointed 
with a study of thege springs of rehashing 
thought. . 

Have you secured Rev. T. G. Selby’s 
sermons’? If not, what magnificent pro- 
ductions you have missed! Mr. Selby 
has almost every pulpit gift. I can 
scarcely think of a preacher who blends 
such abundance of great qualities ay does 
he. The praise is not too high, as those 
who know the sermons can readily attest. 
Among his manifold powers this preacher 
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has the faculty of s tive titles, Open- 
ing the volume entitled “The Imperfect 
Angel,” we venture-the criticism that the 
title of the first sermon, which is the title 
of the book, is a little too ingenious, it 
seems to go beyond the boundgef the text, 
“His angels he charged with folly” 
aor bet 8). Still, if exaggerated, it un- 

oubtedly is exceedingly clever. “The 
Ironies of Worship” is a fine instance of 
suggestion in a title, The text is “Go 
and search diligently for the young child ; 
and when ye have found him, bring me 
word again, that I may come and worship 
him also” (Matt. 2:38). No title could 
more faithfully reflect the text! And 
Mr. Selby makes every puint arise directly 
from Herod’s case. The sermon is em- 

hatically on the text. To our mind there 
ft aeblae more altogether noble amon 
modern sermons than this discourse. i 
can only mention one or two among the 
many apt titles which abound in these 
volumes. “Religious Near-sightednesa”’ 
is the graphic heading of a sermon on 
“He that lacketh these things is blind, 
and cannot see afar off: and hath forgotten 
that he was purged from his old sins” 
(2 Pet. 1:9). Toasermon on “ He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do; because I go unto my Father; 
and whatsoever ye shall ask in my name 
that will I do” (John 14: 12, 18), Mr. 
Selby gives the striking title “The Eclipse 
of Miracle.” 

Let me mention but one among the 
many examples which abound in the vol- 
ume entitled, “The Lesson ofa Dilemma,” 
The text.is “He that observeth the wind 
shall not sow: and he that regardeth the 
clouds shall not reap ” (Eccl, 11; 4), and 
the title is ‘‘ A Critic’s Temptation,” which 
title at once seizes and lays bare the very 
core of the text, and is peculiarly appro- 
priate to these times when criticism holds 
carnival. ° 

Turning to Canon Liddon we come 
across not infrequent examples of the art 
of suggestive titling. In his brilliant and 
thought-laden ‘“‘ University Sermons” 
(second series) occurs the title “ Prejudice 
and Experience,” and the text is “Na- 
thanael said unto him, Can there any 
thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith 
unto him, Come and see” (John-1 2346). 
Now prejudice and experience are exict! y 
the topics suggested by this qtestion and 
answer. And what a world of argument, 
illustration, and exhortation is associated 
with that so inclusive title! Fresh and 
suggestive is the title “The Courage of 
Faith” which heads asermon on the well- 
worn but inexhaustible text, “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” ete. 
(Rom. 1: 16). Wecan-conceive of a score 
of different titles, and all legitimate, being 
given to that glorious text. But does not 
Canon Liddon seize on & grand topic 
which finely expresses one of the best les- 
sons of that spiritually educative utter- 





A warm shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap clears the scalp and hair of crusts, 
scales, and dandruff, allays itching, 
soothes irritation, stimulates the hair 
follicles, and nourishes the roots, thus 
producing luxuriant hair, with a clean, 
wholesome scalp. 


Sold throughout the world. PottrEr Dave & 
Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 





title, ‘‘The Attractiveness of Egypt.” 
Now given this text and title without the 
sermon itself, surely a preacher has grand 
ibilities of pulet-mathet therein. 
hat an opportunity of showing the spell 
of what Egypt typifies, how hateful that 
spell is, the danger of the: old attractive- 
ness reasserting itself when we have long 
renounced it, the infinite delusiveness of 
“Egypt.” In having such a title you 
have a grand ladder by which you may 
climb high. On the angry speech of 
Naaman (2 Kings 5: 11,12) the Oanon 
founds a sermon to which he gives this 
title, Phe tience at the Nature of Reli- 
gious Truth.” Was there ever more of such 
impatience than to-day? A most helpful 
discourse might readily take shape from 
such a title. 
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ance of St. Paul’s? Taking up his “Ser- 
mons on the Old Testament,”—one of the 
best of his classic volumes,—we see a ser- 
mon on “In their hearts they turned back 
into Egypt” (Acts 7 : 39), and this is the 
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suous, therefore his religion is a weariness 
to the natural man. Ido not know that I 
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both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Sarotto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
itshe conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Sarotio. Quick 
work can be done with Sarorio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaPotio. No. 87, 
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The Twin Comet 
Lawn Sprinkler 


Covers four times the 
area of any other sprink- 
ler on the market, and so 
simple that it cannot get 
out of order, It has three 
swifily revolving arms, 
and a slowly revolving 
nozzle. 
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f Express paid 
Or will deliver C.O.D. with the privilege of 10 
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__ Educational ee 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


Morristown, New Jersey. pespene Sept. 2%. Near- 
to New York affords special advantages. (er- 
ti admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore | 
Music and art. Resident native French and 
teachers. Boarding pupils, §700. 


, Media Media Academy for Boys pen eta, 
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Sist year. Classical, scientific, English, and commer- 
gourses. Careful | preparation for leading colleges. 
Excellent table and all home comforts. Location un- | 
surpassed. Send for circular, CHas.W. STUART, Prin. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, =, Sout h Hadley. 
UNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three collegiate courses. 


Library . Y 
The fifty. ninth opens Se ber 12, 1895. 
and tuition, a mt mes EAD, President. 



























































SSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
si ing-on-Hudson. Steam heat and other 
modern improvemeris. One hour from New Yor me 
Prepares for college vanced courses in art and 
music, Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. 2sth | 
Seer inigius fap ta 1S, Miss C. C. Furr, Principal. | 


The best place to study Engineering is 
the Western  oeivernsez of Pennsylvania 
in Pitt¢sbua \* x Write for 
the Chance or, - J. Holland. 


S™nP for catalog Mystic VALLEY Institute, | 
Mystic, Conn. Both sexes. year. 


Seminary at Mt. Carrel, ii. ‘ 
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ie cures than any living practitioner. ( 
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Pa.; Horatio © : LD. Univer- 
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New Conference Seminary 
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prepara science, art, 
music, location, French, * Gertann. an Greer Latin, and 
literature. Commercial’ department. rt boa d. 


Healthy location. Mn i send for Fonals 
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WHEATON SEMINARY £2! Youre, Ladies 


The fall term of the 6ist year begins September 1°, 
189%. Best of home influences, kzxcellent sanitar) 
arrangements. Fine library. laboratory, observatory, 
and cabinets. Send for illustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
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d New atheletic field and oval u 


nexce 
_D.W. ABERC ROMBIE, A. M.  Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, gg <a Baltimore, 
Prenlied = gue 5 ton. Both sexes. ‘éthy' Healthful. 
Beauti 8 teachers, 12 courses, ‘Coat moderate. 
For beautifully illustrated catalog address 

THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 











a N SEMINARY fo» for Young Ladies, West Ches- 

bool year ns Sept, 16, 1895. 

ufldings. Gymnasium. tensive gronnds 

beautifa aL and healthy location.” Full academic anc 

collegiate course, including languages, music, draw- 

ing, painting. etc. Terms, $180 per year. For eenies, 
adarers the principal, R. DARLINGTON. Ph.D 








Massactrt 1SETTS, Wilbraham. | mn 
sexes. ne 
Wesleyan Academy *o = Specialists 
in Classics, art,and music. Enlarged endowment in- 
sures superior sevemtouee > — = 
year. Opens em ‘or og, ad- 
dress a Pe Ww. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 
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In all respects one of the best p ratory schools in 
aduates it Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell, Troy Polytechnic, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, and Univ ersity of Pa. ryear: no 
extras. * oe for illustrated circular. Ogontz, near 
Phila., JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D., Principal. 


The leading Canadian College for 
= ALMA YOUNG WOMEN = 
St. Thomas, Ont. Pittsburg, EB. E. Pa. 

Music, art, commercial, elocution, and literary 


courses, Low rates. 60 page announcement. ' Pennsylvania College 
PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, B.A: | ----For Women 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE | | 


ST STO ON. N. J. 
15 teachers, Fits for college, teaching, business, | Sept. 18, 1896. 
Courses in German, tigre art. th sexes. He : 
2th year opens Sept. ii. A erkt —, 
hae joan Ki Panny Ph.D., Principal. | The Folts Mission Institute ak 
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Sw Marine, ive), Electricity, 
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courses, as Well as In artand music. Fall term begins 
Miss R J. De Vore, President. 


LAIR Paaesrtsaes ACADENY 
Blairstown, N.J. A positively relicions school | giom 
for older boys and girls. Send for catalog. 
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One of the most beautiful and heathful locations in 
| the U. & Every advantage offered in the regular 


preparation for missionary andorherCnris- 
rew, comparative reli; 

8, sociology , music, art.etc. Bothsexes. All de- 
, Ccauinationn. hies.cetslog tree. Write for particulars. 


Woodstock College 
| Woodstock, Ont.,Camada. For youngmen. Academic 
gymnasife ,manual training. Mastersall university 
graduates. ‘36th year. $145. Send forcalendar. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, 
Lititz, LANCASTER pe taf 
For girls and young women. ee “Pall 
term opens September 18. For information ap ly to 
CHABLEs B. SuHuLTz, D. D., 
RANKLIN | COLLEGE, New Athens, © 
ana Pooks. 2. Board, tuition, fur- 
LR | 8. pass week ; Scourses ; 
no saloons. Cndap, ont. attendance Te gad 
Catalog free. . A. wi MS, D.D.. 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


Peekskill, N.Y. @d ¥% 8énd for illustrated 
catalog. Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 
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